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EDITOR’S  MESSAGE 


It  is  with  excitement  and  trepidation  that  we  step  into  the  role  of  editors  of  Blue  Jay:  excitement 
at  the  prospect  of  learning  so  much  and  working  with  the  people  who  submit  articles  for 
publication;  trepidation  because  it  will  be  a  challenge  to  meet  the  high  standard  set  by  previous 
editors. 

We  encourage  all  readers  of  Blue  Jay  to  consider  writing  articles.  Blue  Jay  is  its  authors:  the 
naturalists  of  Saskatchewan  and  elsewhere  who  observe  nature,  marvel  at  it,  and  want  to 
share  what  they  have  seen;  conservationists  who  identify  issues  and  want  to  propose  solutions 
and  engage  society  in  dialogue. 

So  write,  and  send  it  in!  We  welcome  personal  observations  and  well-developed  science, 
comprehensive  discussions  and  short  notes.  Our  job  will  be  to  help  authors  find  expression 
in  the  pages  of  Blue  Jay.  We  will  type  hand-written  manuscripts  when  necessary  and  try  to 
free  authors  from  the  mechanics  of  publication.  We  will  continue  to  obtain  peer  review  for 
scientific  articles. 

We  owe  a  big  vote  of  thanks  to  Stuart  Houston  for  the  current  issue.  Stuart,  with  help  from 
Joe  Schmutz,  graciously  agreed  to  act  as  “guest  editor”  to  facilitate  transition  of  editorship 
from  Roy  John  to  ourselves.  Thank  you  Stuart!  Our  job  will  begin  with  the  December  1999 
issue. 

Anna  and  Ted  Leighton 
Editors-elect 

828  Saskatchewan  Crescent  West, 

Saskatoon,  SK  S7M  0A4  Canada 

Email:  leighton@sask.sympatico.ca 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


FENTON  RUSSELL  VANCE,  1907-1 997 

JAMES  R.  JOWSEY,  P.O.  Box  400,  Saltcoats,  SK  SOA  3R0 


A  summer  with  a  such  a  profusion  of  prairie 
wildflowers  seems  an  appropriate  time  to 
write  of  the  life  of  Fenton  Vance.  On  days 
such  as  this,  Fenton  would  be  jumping  to  get 
on  the  road  to  see  what  was  blooming  on  the 
prairies,  or  in  the  Cypress  Hills,  or  along  the 
South  Saskatchewan  River  valley,  or  at  some 
native  prairie  closer  to  Regina.  Now  that  more 
than  two  years  have  passed  since  Fenton’s 
death  in  Regina  on  April  2,  1997,  and  other 
more  personal  and  professional  tributes  have 
appeared  in  the  University  of  Manitoba 
Alumni  Bulletin  and  elsewhere,  the  naturalist 
side  of  Fenton’s  life  deserves  to  be  chronicled 
in  the  Blue  Jay. 

Fenton  was  born  (in  Ontario?),  on  April  26, 
1907.  His  working  life  started  early,  at  age 
1 5,  as  the  night  telephone  agent  at  Kamsack, 
Saskatchewan,  where  his  mother  operated 
the  telephone  exchange.  After  completing 
high  school,  Fenton  went  to  work  for  SaskTel 
as  we  know  it  now.  After  some  years  his 
employer  granted  him  a  leave  of  absence  to 
further  his  training.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Manitoba  and  graduated  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering 
in  1941.  In  later  years,  he  became  “traffic 
manager”  of  SaskTel,  ensuring  the  smooth 
flow  of  telephone  service  through  the 
multitude  of  telephone  exchanges  of  that 
time.  The  exchanges  were  then  operated  by 
human  beings,  not  by  a  mass  of  electronic 
relays. 

Fenton  retired  in  1972  to  give  his  full 
attention  to  a  project  he  had  underway.  His 
aim  was  the  development  of  a  series  of  colour 
slides  of  all  the  native  flowering  plants  of 
Saskatchewan.  When  I  first  came  to  know 
Fenton,  about  1968,  he  and  his  wife  Irene 
regularly  attended  each  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  field  meet.  His 
wildflower  slides  contributed  a  special  thrill 
to  “member’s  slides”  at  the  provincial  society 
fall  meeting,  or  to  winter  programs  of  the 
Regina  Natural  History  Society.  By  this  time 


Fenton  Russell  Vance 

Photo  courtesy  of  Bob  Cunningham 


Fenton  also  made  his  slide  shows  available 
so  that  teachers  and  students  in  public 
schools  could  get  an  appreciation  of  native 
wildflowers  firsthand.  In  short,  what  was  “just 
a  flower”  to  many  people  took  on  a  reality 
after  they  saw  a  slide  show  by  Fenton  Vance. 

By  this  time,  Fenton  and  Irene  had  an 
impressive  collection  of  photographs  of 
nearly  400  species  of  Saskatchewan 
wildflowers,  and  Fenton  was  searching  for  a 
way  to  make  his  colour  images  available  to 
a  wider  audience.  Most  books  at  that  time 
featured  either  a  mix  of  flowers  from  other 
areas  of  the  continent,  or  were  mainly  black- 
and-white  photographs.  In  1973  my  wife, 
Shirley,  and  I  approached  Fenton  with  a  plan 
to  get  his  wildflower  photographs  in  print.  In 
1974  we  made  many  pleasant  trips  together 
to  add  new  species  to  the  collection.  Our 
adventures  included  snow  in  the  Cypress 
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Hills  in  mid-  May,  black  flies  and  mosquitoes 
at  the  Smoky  Burn  campsite,  and  a 
thunderstorm  at  Hudson  Bay. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  Wildflowers 
Across  the  Prairies,  by  Fenton  R.  Vance,  J.R. 
Jowsey,  and  J.S.  McLean,  published  in  1977, 
with  a  second  edition  in  1 984.  The  book  went 
through  nine  printings.  Sales  had  exceeded 
well  over  90,000  copies  by  Fenton’s  death  in 
April  1997. 

In  his  later  years,  and  after  the  death  of 
Irene  in  1 985,  Fenton’s  mobility  and  eyesight 


deteriorated.  His  only  contact  with  the 
flowers  was  through  visits  by  friends  who 
knew  the  wildlflowers  as  he  did.  Even  in  his 
last  year,  living  in  a  care  facility  where  he 
felt  very  confined,  Fenton  had  two  ambitions. 
One  was  to  reach  his  90th  birthday.  He  fell 
short  of  this  goal  by  only  24  days.  The  other 
was  to  have  his  book  reprinted  again,  and 
have  sales  reach  the  1 00,000  mark  (Fenton 
kept  close  track  of  his  royalty  records!).  With 
release  of  the  third  edition  (the  tenth  printing) 
in  June  1999,  this  goal  has  already  been 
attained. 


American  Hen-Harrier  [now  Northern  Harrier] 

"This  bird  takes  its  prey  from  the  ground,  hunts  long  and  diligently  for  it  on  the  wing, 
and  quarters  the  district  regularly,  so  as  to  survey  every  spot,  wheeling  backwards  and 
forwards  in  easy,  graceful  circles,  with  little  seeming  effort  of  flapping  of  the  wings. 

It  is  wary,  but  not  timid,  -  avoiding  the  sportsman,  but  not  easily  driven  away  from  its 
hunting-grounds.  It  is  a  common  species  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan 
[near  Fort  Carlton],  seldom  less  than  five  or  six  being  in  sight  at  a  time." 

John  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali-Americana  2:55,  1832. 
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HABITAT  AND  MANAGEMENT 


TROUBLE  IN  THE  SWAMP:  AN  ESSAY 
ON  AVIAN  BOTULISM 

TED  LEIGHTON,  328  Saskatchewan  Crescent  West,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7M  0A4  Canada 


The  marshlands  of  the  western  Canadian 
prairie  are  spectacular  in  the  fall.  On  a  bright 
October  day,  blue  sky,  blue  water  and  the 
blended  autumn  hues  of  bulrush  and  prairie 
grass  weave  a  splendid  tapestry  of  gold  and 
sapphire  that  shimmers  with  an  ever- 
changing  pattern  of  wild  birds  that  swarm  and 
disperse  in  ceaseless  motion.  The  air  is 
vibrant  with  the  annual  fall  burst  of  abundance 
that  inspires  thanksgiving  and  foreshadows 
southward  migrations  and  the  frozen  peace 
of  winter. 

Whitewater  Lake,  a  large  marsh  and  lake 
in  southwestern  Manitoba,  is  such  a  place. 
Yet  some  who  stood  on  its  shore  in  October 
1996  were  more  discouraged  than  inspired 
by  the  autumn  spectacle,  their  spirits 
wounded  by  recent  and  bitter  experience.  For 
this  scene  of  plenty  was,  only  a  few  short 
weeks  before,  the  killing  field  for  more  than 
1 70,000  wild  birds.  Few  people  were  troubled 
by  this  striking  paradox  of  nature  because 
few  were  there  to  see  it,  and  fewer  still  would 
have  known  what  drama  and  devastation  the 
scene  subsumed,  should  they  have 
happened  by.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  lay 
buried  in  limed  pits,  the  fruit  of  some  4,000 
hours  of  labour,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to 
be  seen.  For  Larry  Bidlake  of  the  Manitoba 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  however, 
devastation  dominated  the  view  over 
Whitewater  Lake.  He  had  spent  a  whole 
season  here,  July,  August  and  September, 
coordinating  teams  of  wildlife  agents  in  a  futile 
battle  with  nature  to  stop  the  killing.  There 
was  discouragement  also  among  senior 
managers  of  his  department,  and  of  others 
in  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  and  at  Ducks 
Unlimited  Canada,  who  had  to  pay  the  bills 
for  this  battle  they  had  not  expected  to  fight 
and  which  they  had  lost  —  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  stolen  from  their  plans 
and  dreams  for  that  year  and  the  next. 
Another  100,000  birds  would  die  at 


Whitewater  Lake  in  1997  and  the  disease 
would  occur  again  in  1998  and  1999. 

These  people  were  not  alone  in  their 
uneasy  contemplations  of  nature’s 
harshness.  In  southern  Saskatchewan, 
1 40,000  bird  carcasses  lay  strewn  across  Old 
Wives  Lake  that  same  October,  and 
1,000,000  would  die  there  in  1997.  In 
southeastern  Alberta,  Pakowki  Lake  was  the 
scene  of  similar  devastations:  over  100,000 
birds  in  1994,  over  200,000  in  1995.  What 
killed  these  birds  is  no  mystery.  They  died  of 
botulism,  a  well-known  form  of  food 
poisoning.  South  of  the  border,  the  same 
disease  had  also  held  deadly  sway  in  many 
smaller  outbreaks.  From  the  quarterly  reports 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Health  Center  (U.S. 
Geological  Survey),  Madison,  Wisconsin: 
July  to  October  1994,  10,000  ducks  and 
coots  in  the  Klamath  Basin  of  California, 
17,000  at  Lake  Venturia  in  North  Dakota, 
30,000  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake  wetlands  of 
Utah;  July  to  October  1995,  10,000  ducks 
and  coots  in  Lower  Klamath,  16,600  ducks, 
cranes  and  shorebirds  at  Horsehead  Lake  in 
North  Dakota:  July  to  October  1 996, 1 4,000 
pelicans  and  egrets  on  the  Salton  Sea  in 
California,  15,000  ducks,  coots  and 
shorebirds  at  refuges  in  North  Dakota. 
Annual  total  body  counts  of  74,000,  53,000 
and  49,000  in  each  of  these  years  tell  only 
part  of  the  story.  Multiply  these  figures  by 
three  or  by  six  to  include  the  bodies  of  ducks 
and  other  large  birds  missed  in  counting. 
Multiply  again  by  2  or  by  10  or  by  100,  no 
one  knows  the  right  number,  to  include  the 
outbreaks  neither  seen  nor  counted.  And  then 
consider  the  small  birds  that  are  much  harder 
to  find  and  count,  the  hatchlings  of  the  year 
and  the  sandpipers  and  other  small  denizens 
of  the  shore.  If  one  duck  found  represents 
three  or  six  ducks  dead,  how  many  dead  birds 
does  the  corpse  of  one  poisoned  sandpiper 
represent?  Surely,  a  great  many. 
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Persons  knowledgeable  and  concerned 
about  wild  birds  contemplate  such  statistics 
with  discomfort.  One  such  person  is  Terry 
Neraasen,  a  biologist  at  the  headquarters  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  Canada,  near  Winnipeg. 
His  job  is  to  conserve  prairie  wetlands  and 
the  richness  of  animals  and  plants  that  they 
contain,  to  reverse,  perhaps,  the  past  100 
years  of  steady  destruction  of  such  places 
that  has  occurred  throughout  the  continent. 
For  Terry,  botulism  is  a  problem.  Death  of 
water  birds  due  to  botulism  appears  to  be  on 
the  rise.  More  than  80  percent  of  such 
mortality  that  has  ever  been  recorded  in 
prairie  Canada  has  occurred  in  the  current 
decade.  The  number  of  ducks  that  died  of 
botulism  at  Whitewater  Lake  in  1996 
exceeded  by  some  tens  of  thousands  the 
total  number  taken  by  hunters  in  Manitoba 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  that  died  at 
Pakowki  Lake  in  1995  exceeded  the  total  of 
ducks  estimated  to  have  hatched  and  fledged 
on  all  wetlands  secured  and  managed  for 
waterbirds  in  prairie  Alberta  in  that  same  year. 
More  birds  died  from  botulism  in  1996  in 
Canada’s  three  prairie  provinces  than  are 
thought  to  have  died  from  all  of  the  oil  spilled 
into  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  by  the 
Exxon  Valdez;  three  times  that  many  died  in 
1997. 

Botulism  is  a  disease  known  since  the 
dawn  of  human  culture.  Botulus  is  the  Latin 
word  for  sausage,  an  etymological  link  to  the 
fact  that  preserved  meats  gone  bad  have 
been  a  common  source  of  such  food 
poisoning  since  antiquity.  Botulism  occurs 
when  a  particular  bacterium,  now  known  as 
Clostridium  botulinum,  grows  in  foodstuff  and 
produces  powerful  toxins.  The  toxins  affect 
nerves  and  cause  an  often  fatal  paralysis. 

A  canoe  trip  early  on  a  summer  morning 
through  a  prairie  marsh  where  botulism  is  at 
work  is  not  soon  forgotten,  either  for  its 
natural  majesty  or  its  dispassionate  cruelty. 
The  water  is  green  with  photosynthesis  and 
a-boil  with  tiny  swimming  creatures.  From  the 
clustered  bulrushes,  Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds  come  and  go,  sparkling  in  the 
newly  risen  sun  like  agitated  Christmas 
ornaments,  and  punctuating  the  background 
din  of  a  million  voices  with  their  own  peculiar 
eructated  song.  The  smell  is  rich  and  salty. 
A  bow-wave  of  startled  and  escaping  birds 
precedes  the  canoe  as  it  threads  its  way 


among  the  reeds.  A  Northern  Harrier  tilts 
suddenly  away  in  its  low,  kite-like  flight  across 
the  marsh,  and  a  sated  coyote  yaps 
annoyance  from  the  shore.  Life  is  here  in 
breath-  taking  concentration,  but  death  is 
here  as  well. 

Death  from  botulism  generally  is  slow  and 
unpleasant,  though  perhaps  not  directly 
painful.  Botulism  causes  a  flaccid  paralysis, 
a  progressive  and  relentless  weakening  of 
the  muscles.  In  a  bird,  it  starts  in  the  legs 
and  then  the  wings.  Look  carefully  and  you 
will  see  that  some  of  the  birds  escaping  the 
canoe’s  intrusion  do  so  slowly,  with  a  peculiar 
alternating  tilt  from  side  to  side  as  reluctant 
legs  are  still  convinced  to  swim.  When  the 
legs  at  last  refuse,  the  birds  begin  to  paddle 
with  their  wings  like  small,  weak,  side¬ 
wheeled  steamboats.  But  the  wings  weaken 
also,  and  soon  the  neck  muscles  begin  to 
fail.  An  old  and  aptly  descriptive  name  for 
botulism  in  birds  is  “limber  neck”,  a  moniker 
earned  by  the  fact  that  when  you  pick  up  such 
a  bird,  its  neck  is  limp  and  its  head  hangs 
straight  down.  When  neck  paralysis  sets  in, 
the  head  of  a  bird  on  water  gradually  sinks 
below  the  surface  and  it  drowns,  perhaps  a 
mercifully  early  end.  Many  birds  drag 
themselves  out  on  the  shore,  however,  and 
eventually  come  to  a  halt,  unable  to  move. 
Here  they  will  die  fairly  soon  if  their  dose  of 
toxin  is  high  and  their  breathing  muscles  are 
quickly  paralysed.  But  wild  birds  actually  are 
quite  resistant  to  botulism  toxins;  the  dose 
required  to  kill  a  duck  would  kill  5,000  or  more 
laboratory  mice.  Thus  many  birds  linger  on 
in  a  partially  paralysed  state,  unable  to  get 
to  food  or  water,  alert  and  aware,  and  possibly 
terrified.  If  not  dispatched  by  some  predator, 
they  will  die  slowly  of  dehydration. 

And  so,  to  left  and  to  right  as  the  canoe 
advances,  the  dead  and  the  dying  are  much 
in  evidence.  The  bodies  of  young  coots  lie 
in  disorder  on  their  nest  mounds  and  tiny 
grebes  attract  blow-flies  in  the  weeds.  The 
transparent  third  eyelids  of  poisoned  birds 
are  paralysed  early  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  They  bulge  with  eye  fluids  and 
sometimes  drip  clear  drops;  one  must  be 
disciplined  not  to  think  of  these  as  tears. 

The  toxins  produced  by  Clostridium 
botulinum  are  some  of  nature’s  most  potent 
poisons.  About  half  a  pound  of  one  such  toxin 
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would  be  enough  to  kill  all  of  the  five-plus 
billion  human  beings  alive  today.  Botulism 
toxins  are  always  found  on  the  classified  lists 
of  agents  of  high  potential  in  programs  of 
biological  warfare.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
particular  botulism  toxin  that  kills  wetland 
birds  seldom,  if  ever,  causes  human  disease. 
Fortunately  as  well,  these  bacteria  are  very 
particular  about  where  and  when  they  will 
grow.  Their  environment  must  be  warm  and 
alkaline  and  free  of  oxygen,  like  the  inside  of 
a  spoiled  sausage  or  an  improperly  sterilized 
can  of  beans.  But  where  does  a  duck  or  a 
coot  or  a  Piping  Plover  find  such  poisoned 
foods?  According  to  Dr.  Gary  Wobeser  of 
the  Canadian  Cooperative  Wildlife  Health 
Centre  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  and 
author  of  the  definitive  textbook  on  waterfowl 
diseases,  the  answer  is  “maggots”. 

Here  the  story  of  botulism  in  water  birds 
gets  complicated  and  stretches  our 
understanding.  The  maggots,  at  least,  we 
can  explain.  Scattered  in  the  fertile  ooze  of 
wetlands  are  the  spores  of  Clostridium 
botulinum ;  inert,  dormant,  thick-walled  forms 
of  the  bacterium  that  appear  to  last  forever. 
Animals  that  feed  in  the  marsh,  whether 
tadpoles  or  wigeon,  ingest  these  spores  along 
with  the  mud  and  water  that  accompanies 
whatever  food  they  are  seeking.  This  normal 
situation  produces  no  disease;  the  tissues 
of  the  living  are  inhospitable  to  the  growth  of 
this  bacterium.  However,  should  such  an 
animal  die  for  some  reason  —  from  some 
accident  or  disease,  for  example  —  the 
bacterium  suddenly  finds  itself  in  fertile 
ground.  The  tissues  of  the  dead  in  summer 
are  warm  and  rich,  and  the  spores  of  the 
bacterium  come  to  life,  multiply  and  produce 
toxins.  As  the  carcass  begins  to  swarm  with 
bacteria  on  the  inside,  another  set  of 
necrophiles  is  at  work  on  the  outside. 
Ubiquitous  blow-flies  have  laid  masses  of 
eggs  on  the  hapless  victim  even  before  it  has 
died.  Maggots  hatched  from  these  eggs  bore 
into  the  nutritious  putrefaction  of  the  carcass, 
converting  dead  flesh  to  new  life  with 
wonderful  efficiency.  Among  the  nutrients, 
the  maggots  also  encounter  the  botulism 
toxins.  The  toxins  do  the  maggots  no  harm, 
but  they  are  absorbed,  turning  each  maggot 
into  a  tiny  pill  of  poison.  When  the  carcass 
has  been  reduced  to  bone  and  feathers  and 
no  nutrients  remain,  the  maggots  abandon 
ship,  swarming  overboard  in  all  directions  to 


seek  suitable  places  to  pupate  and  reach 
adulthood. 

These  maggots  are  the  agents  that  carry 
the  poison  of  botulism  from  bacterium  to  bird. 
Nauseating  though  this  may  seem  to  us,  birds 
love  maggots.  Out  in  the  marsh,  birds  that 
pass  by  a  carcass  where  Clostridium 
botulinum  is  at  work  are  quick  to  snap  up 
any  maggots  that  show  themselves.  Eating 
as  few  as  four  or  five  of  these  toxin-laden 
maggots  will  kill  a  duck;  just  one  will  kill  a 
duckling  or  a  Piping  Plover.  But,  of  course, 
that  duck  or  plover  also  has  been  feeding  in 
the  marsh.  It,  too,  has  dormant  spores  of  the 
bacterium  in  its  body.  When  it  dies  from 
eating  the  poisonous  maggots,  it  becomes 
another  carcass  in  which  the  bacterium  can 
grow  and  elaborate  toxins  that  are  then 
packaged  into  more  maggots  and  presented 
as  food  to  other  birds.  And  so,  by  the 
mathematics  of  compound  interest,  one  dead 
bird  may  be  magnified  to  1 00,000  dead  birds. 

At  some  point  in  every  major  outbreak  of 
botulism  in  birds,  this  cycle  of  death,  bacterial 
growth  and  poisonous  maggots  becomes  the 
dominant  process  that  perpetuates  the 
disease  and  multiplies  its  victims.  But  the 
earlier  events  in  botulism  outbreaks  are  more 
uncertain.  What  really  starts  these 
outbreaks?  Why  do  they  occur  on  some 
wetlands  more  often  or  more  severely  than 
on  some  others?  Why  do  some  occurrences 
of  botulism  result  in  truckloads  of  dead  birds 
and  months  of  dying,  while  others  are  self- 
limiting?  It  seems  that  botulism  behaves 
rather  like  a  forest  fire.  A  spark  of  some  kind 
ignites  the  tinder,  but  a  multitude  of  factors 
such  as  wind,  rain,  the  age  of  the  forest  and 
the  thickness  of  the  undergrowth,  determine 
whether  the  fire  will  just  fizzle  out  where  it 
started,  smolder  for  a  while  and  erupt  later 
on,  or  progress  immediately  to  a  raging 
conflagration.  For  avian  botulism,  neither  the 
“spark”  nor  the  limiting  conditions  that 
determine  the  magnitude  of  the  “fire”  are  fully 
understood. 

Some  scientists  think  that  the  critical 
events  that  contribute  to  the  occurrence  of 
botulism  take  place  in  the  ooze.  Dr.  Tonie 
Rocke  of  the  National  Wildlife  Health  Center 
thinks  this  could  be  the  case.  Not  much  is 
known  about  the  natural  history  of  Clostridium 
botulinum  in  its  native  mud,  but  the  little  we 
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do  know  is  intriguing.  For  example,  the 
bacterium,  by  itself,  cannot  produce  what  we 
call  “botulism”  toxins;  it  does  not  have  the 
genes  for  these  poisons.  Rather,  the  genes 
are  carried  to  the  bacterium  by  a  virus  that 
infects  it  and  ultimately  kills  it.  Thus,  only 
Clostridium  botulinum  infected  with  this  lethal 
virus  can  produce  toxin.  The  evolutionary 
good  sense  of  this  arrangement,  or  its 
practical  implications  for  understanding  avian 
botulism,  are  not  apparent,  yet  an 
understanding  of  these  microbial  mysteries 
could  provide  important  clues. 

Another  view  is  that  the  events  that  start 
and  perpetuate  a  botulism  outbreak  are  not 
so  mysterious  as  they  are  multiple  and 
interrelated  in  complicated  ways.  The 
existence  of  the  carcass-maggot  cycle 
implies  that  any  animal  dying  for  any  reason 
anywhere  in  a  marsh  could  start  an  outbreak, 
if  conditions  are  suitable.  It  is  more  likely  to 
be  these  conditions,  rather  than  the  “spark”, 
that  determine  the  nature  of  the  “fire”.  But 
what  are  the  critical  conditions?  Gary 
Wobeser  thinks  there  is  a  series  of  such 
critical  factors,  each  with  a  certain  probability 
of  occurrence:  a  probability  that  a  carcass 
will  contain  Clostridium  botulinum,  that  toxin 
will  be  produced,  that  toxin-laden  maggots 
will  emerge,  that  the  maggots  will  be  found 
and  consumed  by  other  birds.  These 
probabilities  are  affected  by  factors  such  as 
the  density  of  bacterial  spores  in  the  local 
mud,  the  number  of  predators  and 
scavengers,  like  coyotes  and  crows,  that  can 
remove  carcasses  before  they  produce 
poisonous  maggots,  and  the  number  of  birds 
present  on  the  marsh.  For  Larry  Bidlake 
and  Terry  Neraasen,  understanding  of 
botulism  outbreaks  is  an  urgent,  practical 
concern.  These  people,  and  hundreds  like 
them  across  North  America,  are  expected  to 
“do  something”  when  botulism  strikes.  Not 
really  knowing  what  to  do  is  no  defence; 
inaction  is  not  permitted.  But  what  can  they 
do?  At  the  moment,  they  do  what  is  possible 
and  what  seems  to  make  sense:  they  collect 
and  destroy  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying 
to  try  to  break  the  carcass-maggot  cycle. 

Responding  to  a  botulism  outbreak  is  a 
major  undertaking,  especially  for  under¬ 
financed  wildlife  agencies  during  the  busy 
summer  season.  At  Pakowki  Lake  in  1995, 
clean-up  operations  were  continuous  from 


July  17  to  October  18,  involved  54  people 
and  required  4,800  person-hours  of  work;  at 
Whitewater  Lake  in  1996,  it  was  July  9  to 
September  1 8  and  4,000  hours.  At  the  peak 
of  the  outbreak,  crews  were  collecting  over 
3,000  carcasses  per  day.  These  outbreak 
areas  are  large,  shallow  lakes  of  40  and  26 
square  miles  each.  Logistical  difficulties  are 
legion.  The  only  effective  way  to  collect 
waterbird  carcasses  is  by  air  boat  — 
expensive  machines,  too  few  in  number  and 
prone  to  regular  breakdown.  Boats  and 
trucks  need  gas  at  lake-side  where  none  is 
for  sale  for  miles  around.  Crews  need  food 
and  drink,  transportation,  first  aid,  lodging, 
discipline  and  encouragement.  Burial  pits 
require  backhoes,  landowner  permission,  and 
environmental  approval.  The  press  must  be 
given  information  and  kept  out  of  the  way. 

Yet,  when  all  is  organized  and  operating, 
there  still  is  no  clear  evidence  that  these 
cleanup  operations  make  a  difference.  The 
large  outbreaks  seem  to  run  their  courses, 
the  collection  of  carcasses  more  an 
accounting  of  their  magnitude  than  a  check 
on  their  progress.  The  birds  die  faster  than 
they  can  be  collected;  carcasses  continue  to 
elude  detection  and  to  produce  those  maggot 
poison  pills.  When  outbreaks  have  been 
detected  in  their  very  earliest  hours  by 
intensive  surveillance,  carcass  collection  has 
seemed  to  slow  their  advance.  But  wildlife 
agencies  seldom  have  the  funds  or  personnel 
to  undertake  such  surveillance  on  all,  or  even 
a  few,  of  the  many  wetlands  which  we  consign 
to  their  care.  Thus,  many  attempts  to  do 
battle  with  botulism  seem  too  little,  too  late. 

Trent  Bollinger,  a  wildlife  veterinarian  with 
the  Canadian  Cooperative  Wildlife  Health 
Centre,  has  witnessed  this  seemingly 
hopeless  war  with  botulism  but  has  sought 
within  it  not  the  ready  harvest  of  despair  but 
the  seeds  of  a  better  understanding  and, 
possibly,  of  hope  itself.  He  now  leads  a 
partnership  of  wildlife  agencies  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  that  is  putting 
unprecedented  amounts  of  time  and 
resources  toward  learning  all  that  can  be 
learned  from  these  massive  outbreaks. 
Where  do  they  start  and  how  do  they 
progress?  What  is  happening  in  the  water, 
in  the  air  and  among  the  birds  when  disease 
begins?  Does  carcass  pick-up  do  good,  or 
harm  or  neither?  Which  birds  are  dying  and 
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what  might  this  mean  for  bird  populations? 
And,  from  all  of  this,  can  botulism  be 
understood  sufficiently  that  we  might,  one 
day,  be  able  to  alter  its  course  or  reduce  its 
impact?  Trent  and  others  will  dedicate  years 
of  work  to  these  questions  before  answers 
will  emerge. 

If  we  were  to  join  Larry  Bidlake  on  the 
shore  of  Whitewater  Lake  on  a  bright 
summer  morning  to  survey  this  scene  of 
nature’s  slaughter,  how  should  we  feel  about 
botulism  in  wild  birds?  Perhaps  we  should 
accept  that  this  is  no  more  than  the  dark 
side  of  nature’s  normal  balance.  After  all, 
botulism  has  been  known  to  occur  in  water 
birds  for  as  long  as  anyone  has  been  around 
to  recognize  and  record  it;  an  account  of 
this  “western  duck  sickness”  was  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1915.  Yet  we  also  must 
wonder  whether  we  ourselves  have  had 
some  hand  in  these  occurrences.  Have  the 
70  and  80  and  90  percent  of  wetlands  in 
North  America  that  we  have  drained  or 
otherwise  destroyed  during  this  century 
caused  birds  to  congregate  on  the  remaining 
marshes  in  high  numbers  that  favour 
disease?  Have  we  harried  away  the 
scavenging  predators  that  once  beat  the 
maggots  and  bacteria  to  their  prey?  And 
whether  we  ourselves  are  guilty  or 
blameless,  how  should  we  respond  to 
botulism  in  wild  birds?  Although  population 
trends  are  disturbingly  downward,  there  still 
are  some  80  million  ducks  in  North  America, 
33  million  or  so  just  on  the  western  prairies. 
We  still  shoot  eight  to  ten  million  ducks  each 


year.  We  might  accept  a  strictly 
mathematical  view  that  a  few  hundred 
thousand  or  a  million  ducks  dying  of  botulism 
each  year  is,  in  this  context  of  many  millions, 
trivial.  The  possible  poisoning  of  rare 
animals  like  the  Piping  Plover  could  give  us 
pause,  but  the  precariousness  of  their  grip 
on  life  has  other,  more  important  causes. 

Thus,  a  broad  and  biological  view  might 
advise  us  to  ignore  botulism  and  place  our 
concerns  for  nature  elsewhere.  But  I  would 
venture  that  society  at  large  rejects  this  view. 
Whether  it  is  because  we  wish  to  hunt  these 
birds  at  a  later  date,  to  revel  in  the  beauty  of 
nature  in  the  wild  places  that  they  animate, 
or  simply  to  know  that  they  are  there  and  may 
be  glimpsed  on  rare  occasions,  spring  and 
fall,  from  our  high-rise  window,  we  do  not  want 
these  birds  to  die.  Our  response  is  informed 
less  by  an  understanding  of  the  biology  of 
birds  than  by  a  sentiment,  both  simple  and 
primeval,  that  we  wish  our  fellow  creatures 
well.  It  is  with  a  hope  that  may  be  at  once  a 
grand  delusion  and  our  salvation  that  we  turn 
to  Larry  Bidlake  and  his  colleagues  and  say 
“Do  something”,  and  to  Gary  Wobeser,  Trent 
Bollinger  and  their  colleagues  and  say  “Find 
a  better  way”. 
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POPULATIONS:  HISTORY  AND 
INTERPRETATIONS 


C.  STUART  HOUSTON,  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7N  0J8 


The  Upland  Sandpiper,  a  quintessential 
species  of  North  American  grasslands,  was 
once  common,  and  in  some  places 
abundant.  How  numerous  was  it  on  the 
Canadian  prairies  and  elsewhere?  How  has 
it  fared  since  Roberts  reported  the  “sad  tale 
of  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  valuable  and 
once  abundant  bird  that  resulted  in  its  almost 
complete  extermination.”49 

A  more  intriguing  question  has  no  obvious 
answer.  Of  the  two  waders  that  faced 
extirpation,  why  was  the  Upland  Sandpiper 
and  not  the  Eskimo  Curlew  the  species  to 
survive,  when  the  breeding  grounds  of  the 
curlew  were  remote  and  presumably  subject 
to  fewer  harmful  influences  than  those  of  the 
Upland  Sandpiper? 

Although  most  evidence  is  anecdotal, 
early  explorers  and  naturalists  have  left  us 
some  useful  information  concerning  the 
initial  abundance  of  the  Upland  Sandpiper. 
For  example,  they  used  descriptive  terms 
such  as”very  abundant”,  “extremely 
abundant”,  and  “exceedingly  abundant”,  to 
indicate  high  population  densities  at  the  very 
top  of  the  rough  numbers  ranking.  Such 
descriptions  were  so  consistent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  accuse  any  one  observer  of 
exaggeration  (Table  1). 

Early  observers  did  not  provide  absolute 
numbers  of  birds  observed.  Yet  a  few 
precious  observations  provided  information 
concerning  numbers  per  unit  distance  or 
related  the  prevalence  of  Upland  Sandpipers 
to  that  of  other  species.  On  Simcoe  Island  in 
Lake  Ontario  near  Kingston  in  1897-1898, 
Upland  Sandpipers  were  as  common  as 
Eastern  Meadowlarks,  with  20  pairs  in  3  km.47 
Two  of  the  most  useful  reports  are  from  J.A. 


Allen  and  Elliott  Coues,  both  of  whom  visited 
North  Dakota  in  1 873.  “Very  common  ...  east 
of  the  Yellowstone,  ...  outnumbers  all  the 
other  Grallae  [Suborder  Charadrii]  together.”2 
Thus,  Upland  Sandpipers  outnumbered  other 
sandpipers,  plovers,  godwits,  curlews, 
phalaropes,  avocet  and  willet,  all  combined. 
“We  can  scarcely  cross  a  piece  of  prairie,  or 
travel  a  mile  along  the  roads  anywhere, 
without  seeing  it. ...  I  have  often  seen  a  dozen 
or  twenty  overhead  at  once,  all  from  a  little 
spot  only  a  few  acres  in  extent.”19  Near 
Wauchope,  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan, 
in  the  1880s,  “.  .  .  a  bird  could  be  flushed 
every  hundred  yards  or  so  almost 
anywhere.”45  At  Tregarva,  north  of  Regina, 
in  the  first  decade  or  two  after  1 900,  Norman 
Clarke  reported  a  pair  every  3  km. 6  In  1892 
at  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  “this  sandpiper  and  the 
Western  Meadowlark  were  about  in  the  same 
numbers.”22 

Initially,  ranching  was  fully  compatible  with 
the  Upland  Sandpiper,  as  noted  by  Cooke.17 
Before  most  of  the  original  grassland  was 
broken  the  Upland  Sandpiper  had  nested 
over  the  entire  state  of  South  Dakota.44  Loss 
of  habitat  from  the  breaking  of  native 
grassland  by  the  steel  plow  caused  an 
immediate  decline  in  numbers  in  the  first 
decade  after  settlement.  Roberts  reported  a 
sudden  decline  in  southern  Minnesota 
between  1895  and  1900;  for  example,  he 
found  the  species  “present  everywhere”  in 
Jackson  and  Pipestone  counties  in 
southwestern  Minnesota  in  1893,  but  “largely 
gone”  in  1899. 49  In  both  Minnesota  and 
Alberta  (see  below),  the  timing  of  the 
population  declines  at  the  very  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  implicates  conversion  of 
grassland  habitat  as  a  primary  factor  in  this 
decline. 
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Table  1:  Abundance  in  selected  regions  of  North  America,  progressing  to 
west  and  north 

LOCATION 

DATE 

EARLY  STATUS 

SOURCE 

Michigan 

1 9thcentury 

abundant 

Barrows  1 91 24 

Wisconsin 

1850-1870 

abundant 

Hoy  185232 

Kumlein  &  Hollister  190338 

s.  Minnesota 

1870 

exceedingly 

abundant 

Roberts  193649 

Iowa,  Minnesota 

1870s 

very  abundant 

Krider  187937 

N.  Dakota,  Cando 

1890-1896 

abundant 

Judd  191 736 

S.  Dakota,  Ft. 
Sisseton 

1878 

very  abundant 

McChesney  187941 

w.  N.  Dakota,  e. 
Montana 

1873 

very  common 

Allen  18742 

Nebraska 

1877 

exceedingly 

abundant 

Aughey  18783 

Kansas 

1880s 

abundant 

Goss  188629 

Colorado, 
e.  Rocky  Mts. 

1893-1900 

breeds 

abundantly 

Cooke  189716 

s.  Manitoba, 

Red  River 

1873 

extremely 

abundant 

Coues  187820 

Manitoba, 

Carberry 

1882 

extremely 

abundant 

Seton  190951 

Manitoba, 

Treesbank 

1882 

very  plentiful 

C  riddle  192921 

Manitoba, 

Carberry 

1883 

breeds 

abundantly 

Christy  188515 

Manitoba, 

Shoal  Lakes 

1917 

very  common 

Taverner  191 953 

Saskatchewan, 
Prince  Albert, 
Kinistino 

1895-1900 

exceedingly 

abundant 

Coubeaux  190018 

s.  Canadian  prairies  to  1900 

abundant 

Macoun  190040 

Alberta,  Red  Deer 

1892 

abundant 

Farley  193222 
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Young  Upland  Sandpiper  Photo  by  G.  J.  Smith 


Another  major  factor  in  the  initial  decline 
of  the  Upland  Sandpiper  was  the  unmanaged 
and  unregulated  harvest  for  food,  during 
spring  and  fall  migration,  during  the  summer, 
and  on  its  “wintering”  grounds  in  Argentina. 
"...  one  of  the  most  luscious  morsels  to  delight 
the  epicurean  palate,”  it  was  “destroyed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands”  and  thus  “nearly 
extirpated  from  the  land.”26  Coues  also 
reported  that  it  was  “A  prime  game  bird,  wild 
and  difficult  to  secure,  best  hunted  from  a 
carriage,  and  capital  for  the  table  ...  tender 
and  well-flavored.”19  When  the  late  Fred 
Langstaff  (pers.  comm.)  settled  on  a  farm  in 
the  Wallace  district  northeast  of  present 
Yorkton,  Saskatchewan,  in  1892,  Upland 
Sandpipers  were  one  of  the  most  plentiful 
birds,  and  in  spring  and  summer  were  a  food 
source  for  newly-arrived  settlers.  Specific 
localities  are  rarely  mentioned,  but  at  least 
152  Upland  Sandpipers  were  shot  on  one 
small  sandy  prairie  at  the  northern  edge  of 
Minneapolis,  27  July  -  13  August  1874. 49  In 
April  1899,  one  man  in  southern  Louisiana 
shot  117  in  one  day.17  At  Rock  County  in 
north-central  Nebraska  “they  used  to  be  shot 
for  market  straight  through  the  nesting 
season.”5  In  1890,  two  game  dealers  in 
Boston  received  over  9000  Upland 
Sandpipers  for  sale.39  At  that  time,  they 
fetched  a  high  price,  “$1.25  a  dozen  on  the 


St.  Louis  market,”55  a  price  roughly 
comparable  to  that  of  Passenger  Pigeons  1 0 
to  20  years  earlier.50 

“About  1880,  when  the  supply  of 
Passenger  Pigeons  began  to  fall  ...  the 
destruction  of  the  Upland  Plover  began  in 
earnest.  The  price  increased.  In  the  spring 
migration  the  birds  were  met  by  a  horde  of 
market  gunners,  shot,  packed  in  barrels  and 
shipped  to  the  cities.  There  are  tales  of 
special  refrigerator  cars  sent  out  to  the  prairie 
regions  ...  [to]  ship  plover  and  curlews  by  the 
carload  to  the  Chicago  market.” 25  According 
to  Oberholser,  1870  through  1900  were  the 
years  of  “rampant  market  hunting”  in  Texas.43 
In  Wisconsin,  it  was  “little  molested  until  it 
became  generally  known  that  it  was  one  of 
our  best  table  birds,  and  consequently 
brought  a  good  price  in  the  city  markets.  ... 
slaughtered  both  spring  and  fall  in  great 
numbers  ...  abominable  practice  of  hunting 
with  dogs  for  market ...  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  stopped,  but  entirely  too  late  to  save 
more  than  a  remnant.”38  In  1923,  two  men 
shot  68  Upland  Sandpipers  in  one  hour  on 
the  prairie  a  few  miles  south  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  Their  automobile  engine  never 
stopped  and  their  gun  barrels  got  hot.30 
Perhaps  the  claim  by  Buhnerkempe  and 
Westemeier11  of  a  North  America  recovery 
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in  numbers  beginning  immediately  after 
passage  of  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention 
Act  in  1916  was  somewhat  premature. 
However,  there  was  an  appreciable  recovery 
in  Texas  by  the  1930s.43 

In  southern  Saskatchewan,  the  eggs 
themselves  were  a  delicacy,  “often  gathered 
for  food  in  the  same  manner  as  lapwing 
plover  eggs  are  in  England.”48  During  the 
1880s  near  Wauchope,  Saskatchewan, 
Upland  Sandpipers  were  “so  plentiful  that 
they  were  regularly  eaten  by  the  early  settlers 
and  their  eggs  collected  for  the  table. ...  their 
edible  qualities  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
famous  ‘Plovers’  eggs’  of  the  English 
markets.”45  Although  the  Upland  Sandpiper 
is  hardly  one-tenth  the  mass  of  the  Sharp¬ 
tailed  Grouse,  Thompson-Seton  claimed  that 
its  eggs  are  equally  large.54 

Hunting  pressure  was  also  heavy  on  their 
“wintering  grounds”  on  the  pampas  of 
Argentina.  Our  best  information  is  from 
William  Henry  Hudson  (1922),  British 
naturalist  and  author,  who  was  born  near 
Buenos  Aires  in  1841  and  remained  on  the 
pampas  until  1874.  Hudson  said  the  Upland 
Sandpiper  was  “most  abundant  on  the  great 
level  pampas  where  I  had  my  home  ...  one 
of  the  most  frequently  heard  sounds  on  the 
pampas.  ...  they  were  solitary,  sprinkled 
evenly  over  the  entire  country  so  that  when 
out  for  a  day  on  horseback  I  would  flush  one 
from  the  grass  every  few  minutes  ...  I  have 
spent  whole  weeks  on  horseback  from  dawn 
to  dark  without  being  for  a  day  out  of  sight  or 
sound  of  the  bird.”  By  1920,  “this  sound  ... 
is  heard  no  more  ...  now  on  the  list  of  the 
“next  candidates  for  extinction.”  He  indicated 
that  this  “incalculable  destruction”  had  come 
about  since  the  1870s.33 

Alexander  Wetmore  visited  Argentina 
during  the  winter  of  1 920-21 ;  among  epicures 
there,  the  Upland  Sandpiper  had  “inherited 
in  part  the  name  and  reputation  of  the  Eskimo 
Curlew  and  is  sought  constantly  by  gunners 
to  supply  that  demand.  The  few  that  survive 
frequent  the  large  estancias  where  they  are 
secure  ...”  During  late  February  and  early 
March  of  1 921 ,  Wetmore  was  amazed  to  find 
them  still  “a  regular  item  on  the  bill  of  fare  in 
the  better  class  hotels  and  restaurants  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires”  even  though  they  were 
by  then  “difficult  to  secure  as  few  were  offered 


for  sale.”  The  birds  were  “so  scarce  that  they 
were  secured  only  by  those  gunners  familiar 
with  places  where  the  Upland  Plover  alighted 
when  in  migration.”56  In  Colombia,  the  Upland 
Sandpiper  was  not  protected  by  law  until 
1940.1 

Shooting  and  plowing  of  grassland  were 
not  the  only  reasons  for  the  population 
decline  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan. 
Pittman  (1947)  offered  two  additional 
explanations.  The  disproportionate  increase 
in  numbers  of  the  American  Crow  with 
settlement  contributed  to  depredation  of 
Upland  Sandpiper  eggs  and  nestlings.  And 
increased  grazing  by  cattle  and  horses, 
increased  numbers  of  grasshoppers,  and 
intermittent  drought,  all  diminished  the 
protective  grass  cover  on  pastures.45 

At  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  the  Upland 
Sandpiper  “decreased  at  an  alarming  rate” 
after  Farley’s  arrival  in  1892  and  by  1931, 
Farley  knew  of  only  a  single  pair  in  the 
entire  Red  Deer  -  Camrose  area.22  During 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
Upland  Sandpipers  had  gone  from 
“abundant”  to  “not  common”  at  Prince 
Albert.23  Although  still  common  at 
Wauchope  about  1917,  the  species  was 
obviously  decreasing,  and  by  1 946  Pittman 
found  it  had  “completely  disappeared  from 
many  places  where  I  used  to  find  them.”45 
On  grassy  meadows  north  of  Sheho  the 
Upland  Sandpiper  suffered  more  than  any 
other  bird  species  from  breaking  of  the  land. 
It  disappeared  from  the  Sheho  area  entirely 
about  1 927,  reappeared  in  smaller  numbers 
in  1939,  but  became  scarce  again  after 
I960.42 

In  1917,  when  A.C.  Bent  visited  the  Quill 
Lakes,  Saskatchewan,  the  Upland  Sandpiper 
seemed  to  be  adapting  itself  to  the  new 
conditions  and  nesting  in  cultivated  fields.7 
Yet  in  1 929,  Bradshaw  saw  only  a  single  pair 
at  Quill  Lakes,  the  first  he  had  seen  anywhere 
in  southern  Saskatchewan  since  1925,  in 
spite  of  extensive  travel  as  game 
commissioner.9 

Shooting  has  ceased  in  North  America,  but 
perhaps  not  fully  in  South  America. 
Grasslands  continue  to  fall  to  the  plow,  in  part 
because  mechanical  rock  pickers  allow 
breaking  of  stony  land  previously  not 
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economical  to  farm.  More  recently,  mowing 
machines  have  taken  a  frightful  toll;  Bolster 
(1 990)  witnessed  two  chicks  killed  by  haying 
operations  during  two  days,  and  presumed 
that  all  the  young  of  eight  broods  perished, 
since  he  saw  no  young  thereafter.  Bolster 
suspected  that  the  relatively  new  arrival  in 
Colorado,  the  raccoon,  may  have  been  an 
additional  factor.8  Similarly,  the  marked 
increase  in  the  Red  Fox  in  Saskatchewan 
since  1960,  is  a  potential  but  unstudied 
factor.2435 

The  current  breeding  distribution  of  the 
Upland  Sandpiper  reflects  availability  of  open 
grassland  habitat.  The  center  of  densest 
distribution  is  in  North  and  South  Dakota, 
where  in  selected  areas  Breeding  Bird 
Surveys  may  encounter  50  to  60  individuals 
during  50  stops  along  a  39  km  route.46  The 
most  accurate  random  sampling  method 
applied  to  an  entire  state  is  for  North  Dakota, 
where  Igl  and  Johnson  (pers.  comm.) 
estimated  a  population  of  235,195  Upland 
Sandpipers  in  the  state  in  1992  (Confidence 
Interval  165,684  to  306, 705). 34  In  1967, 
maximum  density  in  two  biotic  stratas  in  North 
Dakota  reached  20  pairs  per  square  mile  (2.6 
km2).52 

In  most  other  parts  of  their  North  American 
range,  there  are  now  only  token  numbers  of 
Upland  Sandpipers  present.  In  Ontario, 
beginning  in  the  early  19th  century,  this 
species  benefitted  as  forests  were  first 
cleared  and  replaced  by  pastures.12  In  the 
eastern  United  States,  housing  development 
in  recent  decades  has  driven  them  from 
former  breeding  sites  such  as  the  Hempstead 
Plains  on  Long  Island,  leaving  them  restricted 
mainly  to  airports,  including  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  airport.28  Confirmation  that  habitat 
is  in  short  supply  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  comes  from  its  listing  as  endangered 
in  five  of  these  states,  as  threatened  in  four, 
and  as  special  concern  in  one.27  A  very  few 
individuals  persist  in  the  western  and 
mountain  states.  There  is  similar  sparing  use 
of  high  meadows  in  mountainous  areas  such 
as  the  Yukon.  Peatlands  in  Quebec  were 
used  by  11  pairs.13 

On  the  Canadian  prairies,  this  species 
becomes  less  common  as  one  proceeds 
westward.  Hales  perceptively  noted  that  “the 
more  bare  and  open  prairies  of  southern 


Alberta  and  south-western  Saskatchewan  do 
not  attract  it.”31  My  personal  observation  is 
that  appreciably  fewer  Upland  Sandpipers  are 
now  present  than  during  my  boyhood  50 
years  ago.  Some  support  for  my  perception 
is  provided  by  the  quantitative  Breeding  Bird 
Survey  in  Canada,  1966-1996.  This  shows 
downward  trends  of  over  2%  per  year  in 
grassland,  and  of  3.2%  in  parkland 
(“mixedwood  plains”),  but  numbers  are  so 
small  on  most  routes  that  this  downward 
trend  is  not  statistically  significant.14  They 
have  fared  somewhat  better  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  has  been  a  statistically 
significant  increase  of  1.2%  per  year  in 
Upland  Sandpiper  sightings  on  the  survey 
routes,  1966-  1994.10 

If  our  Canadian  prairies  are  to  maintain 
reasonable  population  levels  of  this 
distinctive  species  with  its  attractive  whistle, 
we  must  preserve  our  remaining  grasslands. 
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OSPREY  RESCUES  AT  PREECEVILLE 


LEONA  POLLOCK,  Box  255,  Preeceville,  SK  SOA  3B0 


In  recent  years,  people  who  frequent  the 
many  lakes  around  Preeceville  have 
become  accustomed  to  seeing  a  large  hawk 
fly  over  the  lake  and  suddenly  dive  deeply 
into  the  water,  only  to  emerge  with  a 
wriggling  fish  in  its  talons.  A  hawk  that  feeds 
almost  exclusively  on  fish?  Yes,  the  Osprey. 

Osprey  numbers  plummeted  throughout 
eastern  North  America  in  the  1950s 
and1960s,  coincident  with  widespread  use 
of  DDT  on  forests  and  crops.  Carried  into 
the  water  by  wind  and  surface  run-off,  DDT 
and  its  metabolite  DDE  accumulated  in  the 
fatty  tissue  of  fish.  Fish-eating  ospreys 
accumulated  the  poison,  resulting  in  thin 
eggshells,  reproductive  failure  and  a 
dramatic  decline  in  numbers.2 

Once  DDT  was  banned  for  use  in  Canada, 
the  U.S.A.  and  western  Europe,  in  the  early 
1 970s,  Osprey  populations  began  to  recover. 
A  survey  in  the  1 980s  showed  that  Canadian 
Ospreys  accounted  for  slightly  more  than  half 
of  the  estimated  17,500  to  20,000  pairs 
nesting  north  of  Mexico.2 

In  Saskatchewan,  Ospreys  frequent  lakes 
and  rivers  in  mixed  forest  and  boreal  forest. 
In  the  1950s,  1960s  and  1970s  no  Ospreys 
were  seen  in  the  area  surrounding  Preeceville, 
although  they  were  known  to  nest  less  than 
50  km  to  the  north  of  us,3  and  although  a 
river  and  seven  lakes  in  close  proximity 
would  seem  to  offer  prime  habitat  for  them. 
In  the  last  decade  they  have  gradually 
increased  until  in  1998  there  were  three 
pairs  nesting  in  the  Nelson  Lake  -  Lady 
Lake  area,  to  the  interest  and  delight  of 
local  residents. 

So  it  was  that  after  a  violent  summer 
storm  on  July  1 8,  1 998,  Sonya  Kozmenuik, 
a  teacher  from  Terrace  B.C.,  vacationing 
at  her  parents’  cabin  at  Nelson  Lake, 
noticed  that  the  Osprey  nest  on  the  top  of 
a  tall  spruce  beside  the  lake,  had  blown 
down.  She  phoned  her  dad,  William 
Sawkiw,  a  member  of  our  Kelsey 
Ecological  Society,  affiliated  with  Nature 


Osprey  nest  at  Loch  Lomond  near 
Preeceville ,  1999. 

Photo  by  William  Sawkiw 

Saskatchewan.  Unable  to  go  due  to  bad 
health,  Bill  phoned  another  member, 
Norman  Johnson  from  Ketchen.  Norm 
went  out  to  the  site.  After  some  searching, 
Norm  found  three  young  Ospreys,  wet  and 
chilled,  on  the  ground,  where  their  parents 
would  not  feed  them.  He  put  them  in  a 
towel-lined  grocery  box  and  brought  them 
home.  Several  other  Kelsey  Ecological 
Society  members  went  out  to  see  the 
birds.  They  were  of  three  distinct  sizes. 
The  largest  had  well-developed 
pinfeathers  and  wing  feathers,  and  the 
smallest  was  almost  bare,  with  just  a  bit 
of  fuzz.  It  seemed  there  was  about  1 0  days 
difference  in  age  between  each.  Now  the 
dilemma,  what  do  you  do  with  three  young 
Ospreys,  cold,  hungry  and  obviously  hurt? 
The  smallest  one  was  in  much  the  worst 
condition.  A  quick  call  to  Dr.  Stuart 
Houston  followed.  He  said  it  was  important 
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to  get  them  back  to  the  parents  as  soon 
as  possible,  by  putting  up  a  platform  where 
the  original  nest  had  been;  or  if  not 
possible,  in  a  tree  nearby. 

We  force-fed  frozen  smelts  down  the 
nestling’s  throats.  Norman  Johnson  and 
Dallas  Fairburn  built  a  platform  about  1 .3  m 
square  with  an  edging  about  5  cm  high 
around  it.  Next  morning  several  Kelsey 
Ecological  members,  as  well  as  Conservation 
Officer  Ron  Waugh,  were  at  the  site.  The 
original  nest  site  was  inaccessible  but  another 
spruce,  broken  off  in  the  storm,  was  chosen. 
The  top  was  levelled,  and  the  platform 
attached.  Remnants  of  the  original  nest, 
along  with  small  branches  and  twigs,  were 
placed  on  the  platform.  Then  the  two  largest 
Osprey  were  carefully  taken  up  and  placed 
on  the  platform.  Ron  Waugh  thought  that  the 
youngest,  unlikely  to  survive,  was  best  put 
down,  and  we  agreed. 

It  was  about  noon  on  July  19  when  we 
finished.  Then  we  backed  off  to  wait.  Would 
the  parents  find  them?  Would  the  “new”  nest 
be  accepted,  in  a  location  at  least  1 0  m  lower 
than  the  original?  In  almost  no  time  we  saw 
an  adult  Osprey  calling  and  flying.  About  6 
p.m.  it  circled  the  new  nest.  The  young  were 
chattering.  The  adult  made  many  loops 
around,  then  flew  off  to  the  northwest  end  of 
the  lake.  It  returned  with  nesting  material 
which  it  placed  in  the  original  nest  tree.  It 
stayed  there  for  awhile  chattering.  It  appeared 
that  the  adult  was  responding  to  calls  from 
the  young. 

At  7:30  p.m.  the  adult  perched  in  a  tree, 
then  came  with  food,  landed  in  the  nest 
platform,  and  appeared  to  be  ripping  apart 
the  food.  It  then  hopped  up  and  sat  on  the 
butt  end  of  the  tree.  There  was  movement; 
presumably  the  young  were  eating. 

The  following  notes  were  kept  by  Cynthia 
Romiuk,  a  Kelsey  Ecological  Society 
member. 

July  29:  We  observed  the  young  feeding 
and  flapping  wings.  When  passing  faeces, 
the  nestlings  put  their  hind  ends  out  over  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  thrust  their  tail  feathers 
forward,  and  shot  out  a  white  stream.  A 
cottage  owner  noticed  the  adult  carrying  nest 
material  to  the  old  nest  tree  again. 


New  Osprey  platform  near  site  of  former 
Hinchcliffe  grain  elevator 

Photo  by  Russ  Peet 


Aug.  5:  An  adult  placed  food  on  the  nest 
platform,  flew  a  short  distance  away  and 
perched.  It  appeared  that  the  young  were 
tearing  and  feeding  on  their  own.  About  this 
time,  the  smaller  of  the  two  Osprey  was  found 
dead  on  the  ground  below  the  box  platform. 

Aug.  7:  Sonya  Kozmenuik  heard  a  new 
sound,  and  saw  three  Ospreys  flying  in 
circles.  She  thought  it  was  the  surviving 
nestling’s  first  flight  as  it  wobbled  to  and  fro 
when  perching  on  spruce  tops. 

Aug.  17:  The  remaining  young  Osprey  was 
found  flapping  around  on  the  beach,  with  an 
obviously  damaged  wing.  The  next  morning, 
Muriel  Mitchell,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Kelsey 
Ecological  Society  members,  drove  the 
young  Osprey  to  the  Small  Animal  Hospital 
in  Saskatoon.  It  weighed  1.14  kg,  below  the 
norm  for  its  age.  Dr.  Colette  Wheler 
determined  that  the  left  wing  had  had  a  break 
in  the  mid  shaft  radius  and  ulna,  which  had 
healed  solidly  but  badly  at  90°,  and  also  had 
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a  dislocation  of  the  carpus.  Solid  healing 
indicated  the  main  fracture  must  have 
occurred  weeks  earlier.  The  right  wing  had  a 
well-healed  old  break  in  the  distal  radius  and 
ulna.  It  is  thought  that  the  bird  tumbled  in  an 
early  flight  attempt  and  later  re-injured  the 
left  wing.  The  doctors  felt  that  three  injuries 
were  too  many  and  an  operation  had  no  hope 
of  success.  Furthermore,  Ospreys  do  not 
take  well  to  being  force  fed.  Reluctantly,  the 
Osprey  was  euthanized.  Kelsey  Ecological 
Society  members  felt  badly  that  their  efforts 
came  to  naught  after  all,  but  they  learned  a 
lot  in  the  process. 

Another,  more  successful,  Osprey  project 
made  1998  truly  “The  Year  of  the  Osprey” 
for  the  Kelsey  Ecological  Society  members. 
For  the  last  nine  years  the  Saskatchewan 
Wheat  Pool  elevator  at  Hinchcliffe  has  had 
an  Osprey  nest  on  the  very  top.  It  was  a  huge 
nest,  nearly  2  m  deep,  and  because  it  was 
so  visible,  became  a  point  of  interest  for 
naturalists  for  miles  around,  who  watched  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  Osprey  with  food 
for  their  young. 

The  Pool  decided  to  tear  down  the  elevator 
in  the  fall  of  1998.  Kelsey  Ecological  Society 
contemplated  purchase  of  the  elevator,  as 
an  historic  site  in  its  own  right  and  to  save 
the  Osprey  nest.  All  spring  and  summer 
dialogue  continued  between  Kelsey 
Ecological  Society,  the  Pool,  and  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  (CNR),  who 
owned  the  land.  After  many  phone  calls  and 
letters,  we  reluctantly  decided  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  save  the  elevator.  We  asked  the 


Pool  to  try  to  save  the  nest  intact,  which  they 
did,  by  carefully  removing  the  cupola  on 
which  it  was  situated.  Within  sight  of  the 
previous  elevator  site,  on  private  land,  three 
telephone  poles  were  placed  in  deep  holes 
by  a  work  crew  —  who  also  lowered  each 
pole  in  place.  With  financial  assistance  from 
the  Pool  elevator  and  CNR,  Kelsey  Ecological 
members  then  built  a  platform  on  top  of  each 
pole,  adding  one-third  of  the  previous  Osprey 
nest  on  each.  The  platforms  are  on  private 
land. 

In  late  April  1999,  an  Osprey  pair  returned 
to  the  platform  closest  to  the  railway  track, 
and  took  up  residence.  This  was  expected, 
since  experience  at  Loon  Lake, 
Saskatchewan,  and  in  Ontario,  shows  that 
platforms  placed  near  former  nests,  have  up 
to  a  95%  chance  of  occupancy  in  the  first 
year.  12  However,  the  pair  at  Nelson  Lake 
built  a  new  nest  in  the  original  tree,  forsaking 
the  lower  platform  built  for  them.  Other  nests, 
one  near  the  Assiniboine  River,  and  another 
at  the  edge  of  Loch  Lomond,  were  also  active. 

1.  HOUSTON,  C.S.,  and  F.  SCOTT.  1992. 
The  effect  of  man-made  platforms  on  Osprey 
reproduction  at  Loon  Lake,  Saskatchewan. 
J.  Raptor  Res.  26:152-154. 

2.  SCHNEIDER,  D.  1994.  Return  of  the 
Ospreys.  Can.  Geographic  114  (4):2 1  -26. 

3.  SMITH,  A.  R.  1 996.  Atlas  of  Saskatchewan 
Birds.  Special  Publication  #22.  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society,  Regina.  1996 


You  may  have  heard  of  the  young  robin  who  ate  14  feet  of  earthworm  the  first  day 
after  leaving  the  nest,  or  the  house  wren  who  was  recorded  feeding  its 
young  1217  times  between  dawn  and  dusk. 
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TRAVELS  OF  PEREGRINE 
FALCON  #5735 


GEOFF  HOLROYD  and  JASON  DUXBURY,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  Environment  Canada, 
4999  -  98  Ave.,  Edmonton,  AB  T6B  2X3 


While  we  know,  in  general  terms,  where 
peregrine  falcons  breed,  migrate  and  winter, 
we  know  little  about  their  individual 
movements.  Satellite  technology  provides  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more.  Now  that 
transmitters  are  small  enough  to  use  on  this 
species,  we  attached  a  28  g  transmitter  to 
an  adult  female  Peregrine  Falcon  in  northern 
Alberta  to  determine  where  it  went  and  its 
habitat  use.  The  transmitter  had  been  used 
in  1997  to  track  another  female  peregrine 
from  her  nest  in  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park 
(WBNP)  to  Mexico  and  back,  and  then  on 
May  11,1 998,  was  removed  from  that  falcon 
after  her  return. 

On  July  6,  1998,  Geoff  Holroyd  and  Jeff 
Dixon,  senior  warden,  WBNP,  caught  a 
female  peregrine  at  her  nest  near  Fort 
Chipewyan  in  northeastern  Alberta.  Even 
though  she  was  only  two  years  old,  the  falcon 
had  3  healthy  young  We  could  tell  her  age 
since  she  had  a  few  brown  feathers  on  her 
mostly  slaty  blue  back.  We  applied  an 
aluminum  band  to  her  tarsus  and,  adding  a 
fresh  battery,  we  applied  satellite  transmitter 
#5735  to  her  back.  She  remained  near  the 
nest  through  July  and  August. 

Here  are  updates  on  the  travels  of  the 
falcon. 

#1  Autumn  Update 

On  August  29,  warden  Jeff  Dixon  confirms 
that  she  is  still  near  the  nest  site  tending  her 
young,  which  have  been  flying  for  a  month. 

By  mid-September,  she  was  making  flights 
away  from  her  nest  site  but  returning  daily. 
On  September  1 7  she  flew  63  km  east  to  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Athabasca.  On 
September  20  she  was  97  km  west  of  her 
nest  in  the  giant  wetlands  of  the  Peace 
Athabasca  Delta. 

Three  days  later  she  crossed  the  border 
and  entered  into  North  Dakota.  That  morning, 


Peregrine  Falcon. 

Photo  by  Geoffrey  L.  Holroyd 


September  23  at  8am,  she  had  been  near 
Boissevain,  Manitoba,  1300  km  southeast  of 
her  nest.  By  3  p.m.  she  was  in  Minnesota 
another  400  km  southeast.  She  had  travelled 
at  50  km  per  hour  all  day  to  cross  into  North 
Dakota. 

On  September  26  she  was  near 
Davenport,  Illinois  about  230  km  west  of 
Chicago.  She  moved  little  that  day,  possibly 
feeding  in  the  wetlands  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Three  days  later  she  was  near  Decatur 
in  northern  Alabama  along  the  Tennessee 
River.  Again,  she  moved  little  that  day.  On 
October  2,  she  was  on  the  Gulf  coast  of 
northern  Florida,  50  km  south  of  Tallahassee. 
During  5  hours  she  drifted  95  km  east  along 
the  coast  of  Apalachee  Bay.  She  had 
travelled  southeast  3900  km  from  her  nest 
in  less  than  12  days,  for  an  average  of  325 
km  per  day. 
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Releasing  Peregrine  # 5735  with  satellite  radio  . 


Photo  by  Geoffrey  L.  Holroyd 


This  female  falcon  was  moving  even  faster 
than  the  falcon  that  was  tracked  in  1 997.  That 
bird  had  flown  5000  km  in  21  days  from  Wood 
Buffalo  National  Park  to  Veracruz,  Mexico, 
where  she  stopped  abruptly  and  stayed  for 
the  winter.  She  had  migrated  a  month  earlier 
and  was  in  her  winter  home  by  October  2. 

Where  is  our  second  falcon  headed?  We 
do  not  know.  Maybe  she  will  cross  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  head  into  South  America.  Stay 
tuned. 

#2  Autumn  Update 

On  October  5  she  is  at  Key  Largo,  Florida 
at  the  base  of  the  Florida  Keys.  The 
transmitter  signal  is  received  for  2  hours  (6  - 
8  p.m.)  and  the  location  does  not  change. 

On  the  8th,  she  was  near  the  end  of  the 
Keys,  at  the  Pine  Islands,  east  of  Key  West. 
By  October  11,  she  had  crossed  the  Straits 
of  Florida  and  was  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba, 
in  the  islands  of  the  Sabana  Archipelago 
north  of  Sagua  la  Grande  and  La  Sabana, 
250  km  east  of  Havana.  She  was  at  the  same 
location  on  October  14. 

#3  Autumn  Update 

Our  female  falcon  continues  south.  On 
October  17  she  is  near  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba,  30  km  west  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  a 
few  km  inland  at  the  east  end  of  Sierra 


Maestra.  Since  the  locations  were  determined 
at  night  we  can  assume  that  she  is  roosting  in 
the  foothills  of  this  Sierra.  This  location  is  535 
km  southeast  of  her  location  on  October  14. 
Her  direction  since  leaving  Wood  Buffalo  has 
been  fairly  consistently  southeast. 

#4  Autumn  Update 

Our  falcon  is  still  heading  south  and  east. 
During  the  night  of  October  20/21  she  roosted 
on  the  south  coast  of  Haiti,  immediately  south 
of  Port-au-Prince,  about  400  km  southeast 
of  her  location  on  October  17  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba.  Will  she  continue  southeast 
and  fly  over  the  Caribbean  to  South  America, 
or  will  she  follow  the  island  chain  east  to  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands?  Where  will 
she  stop  to  winter? 

#5  Autumn  Update 

Hurricane  Mitch  has  affected  our 
peregrine’s  progress  in  this  week’s  update! 
On  October  20/21  our  female  peregrine  was 
roosting  near  the  south  shore  of  Haiti.  The 
next  transmitter  location  placed  her  500  km 
south  of  Haiti  over  the  Caribbean  Sea  at 
midnight,  October  24,  presumably  heading 
south  for  Venezuela.  In  fact  she  was  only 
150  km  from  the  Guajira  Peninsula,  the 
closest  landfall. 

At  the  same  time,  Tropical  Storm  Mitch, 
centered  to  the  west  of  her,  was  being 
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upgraded  to  a  Class  3  Hurricane  (ultimately 
to  a  rare  Class  5  Hurricane).  The  sustained 
winds  at  the  centre  of  the  hurricane  were  1 60 
kph  at  the  time  with  stronger  gusts. 

Winds  were  blowing  from  the  south,  but 
we  do  not  know  the  wind  speed  where  the 
peregrine  was  flying.  Her  flight  speed  was 
about  45  kph  and  she  must  have  been 
travelling  into  winds  with  a  speed  close  to  or 
greater  than  that.  At  2  a.m.,  she  was  west  of 
her  midnight  location  and  by  7  a.m.  she  was 
clearly  headed  back  north.  Hurricane  Mitch 
was  too  much.  Even  had  she  known  that 
land  was  only  150  km  to  the  south,  she  was 
wise  to  turn  back  north  if  the  head  winds 
exceeded  her  flight  speed. 

On  October  27  she  was  located  on  Pte-a- 
Gravois  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Haiti,  south 
of  Les  Cayes.  She  clearly  wanted  to  fly  to 
South  America  but  she  had  been  thwarted  in 
her  attempt  to  take  the  short  cut  across  the 
Caribbean  rather  than  the  long  route  through 
the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands.  Stay 
tuned  for  the  next  exciting  episode!! 

#6  Autumn  Update 

Apparently  Peregrine  5735  has  lost 
interest  in  the  sites  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Haiti.  Subsequent  transmissions  on  October 
27  indicated  she  was  possibly  trying  to  cross 
the  Caribbean  once  again.  Three  hours  after 
her  last  transmission  over  land,  she  was 
approximately  110  km  south  east  of  Pte-a- 
Gravois  over  the  Caribbean  Sea,  apparently 
committed  for  South  America.  But,  her  effort 
must  have  been  thwarted  once  again,  as  the 
next  transmission  on  the  30th  had  her  located 
on  the  island  of  Navassa,  an  uninhabited  U.S. 
territory,  110  km  east  of  Jamaica,  and  about 
60  km  west  of  Haiti. 

This  two-square-mile  (5.2  km2)  island  was 
first  discovered  by  crewmen  of  Christopher 
Columbus  in  1504  and  has  been  under  U.S. 
jurisdiction  since  1857.  In  that  year,  the  island 
was  claimed  under  the  U.S.  Guano  Act  of 
1856,  which  provided  that  any  uninhabited 
island  containing  guano  could  be  claimed  as 
a  U.S.  territory.  Some  of  the  buildings  from 
the  19th  century  guano  mining  colony  still 
stand. 

Navassa  has  a  narrow  lower  plateau  (the 
lower  flat)  ringing  it  from  the  northeast  to 


the  southwest.  The  upper  flat  is  covered 
with  scrub  trees  and  has  a  lighthouse  in 
the  northeast  at  the  island’s  highest 
elevation  (88  m).  Sharp  cliffs  surround  the 
island  and  range  in  height  from  9  to  18  m. 
Grass,  underbrush,  and  scrub  trees  cover 
the  flats. 

Isn’t  it  interesting  that  by  following  a 
migratory  raptor,  we  can  learn  interesting 
things  about  places  we  have  never  heard  of 
before? 

This  place  seems  interesting  enough  to 
keep  a  falcon  for  a  while.  Whatever  species 
are  creating  the  guano  on  the  1 8  m  cliffs  could 
be  the  possible  reason  why  Peregrine  5735 
was  still  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Navassa  on 
her  latest  transmission,  on  November  2.  She 
was  still  in  the  same  area  on  November  5  at 
8:14  a.m.  local  time.  Will  she  stay  on 
Navassa  for  the  winter? 

#7  Autumn  Update 

This  week  we  join  our  Peregrine  on  the 
move  again.  She’s  heading  south-west! 
Remnants  of  powerful  storm  systems  from 
Hurricane  Mitch  may  have  kept  her  on 
Navassa,  as  her  signal  indicated.  She  may 
also  have  been  refueling  on  Navassa’s 
potentially  bountiful  supply  of  prey. 

However,  on  November  8  her  signal  was 
640  km  south-west  of  Navassa  at  6:01  a.m 
local  time.  (By  the  way,  her  local  time  at  this 
moment  is  Eastern  Standard  ).  This  placed 
her  over  the  Caribbean  approximately  450 
km  north  of  Panama  and  around  61 0  km  east 
of  Nicaragua.  Basically,  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere  with  no  land  in  sight. 

The  next  signal  location,  one  hour  and  44 
minutes  later,  had  our  Peregrine  171  km 
farther  south-west,  which  works  out  to  an 
amazing  average  speed  of  99  km/h!  Try 
getting  that  kind  of  data  from  a  band  recovery! 
Her  next  transmission  located  her 
approximately  10  km  to  the  north  and  only 
around  80  km  to  the  west.  But  this  leg  of  her 
trip  took  2  hours  and  39  minutes;  she  had 
slowed  down  to  a  leisurely  rate  of  30  km/h. 
This  suggests  that  a)  the  171  km  flight  was 
aided  by  a  tail  wind  and  the  latter  flight  was 
fighting  some  of  that  tail  wind;  b)  the  171  km 
flight  tired  her  out  and  she  simply  slowed 
down;  or  c)  both  of  the  above. 
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So  where  is  Peregrine  5735  heading?  Her 
path  suggests  the  Colombian  and  Nicaragua 
Islands  off  Central  America. 

#8  autumn  update 

Sadly  we  have  not  had  any  signals  from 
the  satellite  transmitter  since  November  8. 
As  we  told  you  in  the  last  message  she  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  but 
appeared  to  be  changing  direction,  maybe 
unsure  where  she  was  headed.  The 
transmitter  signals  did  not  appear  on 
November  11  as  expected.  While  the 
transmitter  may  have  failed,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  she  is  underwater.  The  last  signals 
from  the  transmitter  did  not  indicate  any 
problem  with  the  electronics  or  battery.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  optimistic  at  this  time. 

#9  Post-script 

We  learned  a  little  about  the  migration  of 
this  peregrine  falcon  from  this  transmitter. 
Hopefully  in  the  future  we  can  use  more  of 


these  transmitters  to  gain  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  migration  route,  winter 
locations,  and  flight  speeds  of  peregrines. 

On  May  21 ,  1 999,  a  visit  to  her  nest  site  in 
Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  confirmed  that 
she  had  not  returned.  The  same  male  had 
returned  to  the  nest,  but  by  June  6  a  different 
female  had  joined  him.  On  June  17,  park 
wardens  Bob  Reside  and  Willie  Courtoreille 
established  that  the  new  female  is  not  wearing 
a  transmitter,  although  she  has  a  leg  band, 
placed  as  a  nestling  only  20  km  from  her 
current  nest.  Peregrine  Falcons  tend  to  return 
to  the  same  nest  every  year,  therefore  we 
sadly  suspect  that  5735’s  absence  is  further 
evidence  she  did  not  survive  the  migration. 

For  more  information  about  this  project  and 
to  read  updates  on  other  falcon's  movements, 
please  visit  the  web  site  at:  http:// 
www.mb.ec.gc.ca/english/life/endspecies/ 
pfalcon.html 
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ORCHARD  ORIOLES  INCREASE  WITHIN 
TYVAN  AREA,  SASKATCHEWAN 

BOB  LUTERBACH,  Box  36,  Tyvan,  SK  SOG  4X0 


Orchard  Orioles  are  a  relatively  recent 
addition  to  the  Saskatchewan  bird  list.  The 
first  sighting  was  at  Regina  by  Al  and  Betty 
Binnie,  July  19-25,  1972,  and  the  first 
breeding  record  was  by  Manley  Callin  at  Fort 
Qu'Appelle,  July  19-22, 1974. 1  The  next  two 
nests  were  found  in  1980  at  Buffalo  Pound 
Lake  by  Nigel  Caulkett  and  Dale  Hjertaas, 
and  at  Vic  Harper's  farm  northwest  of 
Saskatoon.5  By  1985,  there  were  breeding 
records  from  Tribune  and  Bromhead,  and 
singing  males  at  Oxbow,  Lampman,  Midale, 
Avonlea  and  Weyburn.4 

Orchard  Orioles  have  been  regular  breeders 
in  flat,  open  crop  and  pasture  lands  at  Tyvan 
since  my  observations  here  began  in  1986. 
That  year  they  were  only  found  at  several 
scattered  sites  including  the  well-treed  village, 
a  few  select  farmyards,  and  shelterbelts. 

Each  year  I  have  observed  more  Orchard 
Orioles  until  now  they  are  more  common  than 
Baltimore  Orioles.  One  large  L-shaped  grove 
3  km  south  of  Tyvan,  the  Fischer  Trees, 
measuring  .8  km  along  the  shaft  of  the  ‘L’ 
and  .3  km  along  the  base,  regularly  has  three 
to  six  nesting  pairs  of  Orchard  Orioles.  In 
Tyvan  this  summer  (1999),  there  were  the 
customary  three  pairs  of  Baltimores,  yet  the 
number  of  Orchard  Oriole  pairs  in  the  village 
decreased  from  five  to  two.  Possible 
explanations  for  the  latter  decrease  include 
the  arrival  of  a  nesting  pair  of  Merlins  in  1 999 
(though  merlins  nested  in  the  nearby 
cemetery  in  1997  and  1998),  nesting 
American  Kestrels,  Fox  Squirrels,  and  more 
domestic  cats. 

The  increase  of  Orchard  Orioles  in  the 
surrounding  countryside  was  apparent  on 
July  4,  1999,  as  I  assisted  Stuart,  Mary  and 
John  Houston  with  banding  of  nestling 
Ferruginous  Hawks  near  Tyvan.  Orchard 
Orioles  sang  at  three  of  the  four  hawk  nest 
sites,  all  located  within  aspen  bluffs  in 
cultivated  fields  or  pastures.  Two  of  these 
groves  were  very  small;  the  only  grove 


Orchard  Oriole 

Photo  by  Wayne  C.  Harris 


without  a  pair  of  orioles  was  the  smallest, 
with  fewer  than  ten  mature  trees,  much  too 
small  for  orioles  to  be  expected. 

At  all  three  sites,  Orchard  Orioles  were 
found  in  association  with  kingbirds,  either 
Western  or  Eastern.  This  association  has 
been  constant  here.  This  oriole  occurs  with 
Western  Kingbirds  because  both  species 
prefer  large,  mature  trees.  Although  Eastern 
Kingbirds  also  occur  in  low  shrubby  areas 
which  are  unsuitable  for  orioles,  in  aspen 
bluffs  they  form  the  third  species  of 
association.  In  1999,  in  Tyvan,  an  Orchard 
Oriole  nest  was  within  1  m  of  an  active 
Eastern  Kingbird  nest,  on  the  same  branch 
of  a  Cottonwood.  On  another  branch,  less 
than  2  m  above  these  nests  was  the  nest  of 
a  Baltimore  Oriole. 

This  proclivity  of  Orchard  Orioles  to  build 
their  nest  within  as  little  as  1  to  2  m  from 
the  nest  of  an  Eastern  Kingbird,  was  first 
reported  in  1887  by  H.C.  Campbell  at 
Lansingburgh,  New  York.2  Might  the  orioles 
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utilize  the  aggressiveness  of  both  kingbird 
species  for  protection  from  predators  and 
possibly  even  from  cowbird  parasitism? 
Even  the  less  aggressive  Gray  Catbird 
seems  to  lower  predation  rates  for  Yellow 
Warblers  that  nest  within  the  response 
range  (57  m)  of  the  catbird.3 

I  have  never  witnessed  any  interspecific 
conflict  between  Orchard  Orioles  and  other 
species.  I  have  seen  instances  of  "chasing" 
behaviors  involving  both  male  and  female 
Orchard  Orioles,  perhaps  part  of  the  mating 
ritual,  with  several  males  chasing  one  female, 
but  intraspecific  conflict  otherwise  seems 
minimal. 

In  this  area,  Orchard  Orioles  prefer  dense 
foliage,  particularly  Manitoba  Maple.  I  have 
found  them  nesting  in  Aspen,  American  Elm, 
Green  Ash,  and  Cottonwood,  and 
occasionally  foraging  and  nesting  within  Blue 
or  White  spruce  in  active  or  abandoned 
farmsteads.  They  forage  within  Caragana, 
Lilac  and  several  other  ornamental  shrubs, 
and  in  spring,  in  flowering  crab  apple  trees. 
They  also  forage  in  both  weedy  and  uncut 
grassy  areas. 

Adult  Orchard  Orioles  look  solidly  dark  in 
low  light  conditions.  In  better  light  they  are 
very  attractive,  with  a  black  head,  back, 
breast,  wings  and  tail.  The  remainder  of  the 
bird  is  a  chestnut  brown,  except  for  a  single 
white  wingbar  plus  white  edges  on  the 
secondaries.  First  spring  males  resemble 
females  with  the  addition  of  a  small  black 
bib.  They  breed  in  this  plumage.  Previously, 
many  of  the  Tyvan  area  breeding  males  were 
in  this  plumage.  Now  the  majority  are  in  adult 
plumage.  Females  have  olive-green  upper- 
parts  with  pale-greenish  under-parts.  They 
have  two  whitish  wing  bars  on  their  greyish 
wings.  Juveniles  resemble  females. 

Orchard  Orioles  generally  arrive  at  Tyvan 
during  the  last  half  of  May.  My  earliest  male 
arrival  date  is  May  16,  but  more  often  they 
arrive  during  the  interval  of  May  20-22. 
Females  usually  arrive  a  week  later.  They 
begin  nesting  almost  immediately.  Their 
basket-like  nest,  much  shallower  than  that 
of  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  is  made  with  fine 
green  grasses  which  turn  yellow  later.  Their 
nest  blends  well  with  terminal  bunches  of 
Maple  keys. 


Often  the  first  indication  of  their  presence 
is  their  distinctive,  loud,  warbling,  rollicking 
song.  They  also  utter  two  single-syllable 
"scold"  notes  -  a  blackbird-like  "chuck,"  which 
is  also  given  in  a  rapid  series,  and  a  bobolink¬ 
like  "chink."  They  may  sing  from  a  prominent 
perch,  either  a  dead  branch  or  the  top  of  a 
tree,  but  often  can  be  difficult  to  observe  as 
they  both  forage  and  sing  within  the  dense 
canopy.  In  comparison  with  Baltimore 
Orioles,  the  Orchards  tend  to  be  sporadic 
songsters.  They  may  sing  persistently 
throughout  the  late  morning  and  afternoon 
or  may  be  silent  during  cool  or  windy  weather. 

I  have  never  heard  them  sing  during  the  dawn 
chorus  or  late  in  the  evening.  Typically  they 
abruptly  cease  singing  during  the  second 
week  in  July. 

The  young  fledge  as  early  as  July  2.  More 
typical  fledging  dates  are  mid  to  late  July. 
Often  the  fledglings  are  divided,  with  each 
parent  responsible  for  one  or  two  begging 
juveniles. 

Orioles  leave  abruptly  soon  after  the 
begging  young  are  able  to  fly  well  enough  to 
travel  from  one  shelterbelt  to  another.  My  only 
records  after  August  1 3  include  an  immature 
seen  on  August  29,  1998,  and  two  adult 
males  evidently  migrating  south  over  my  yard 
at  8.15  a.m  on  August  20,  1999.  Another 
individual  called  briefly  near  the  village's  main 
street  later  the  same  day. 
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AN  EARLY  SUMMER'S  BIRDING  AT 
CHURCHILL,  MANITOBA 

RUDOLF  F.  KOES,  135  Rossmere  Crescent,  Winnipeg,  MB  R2K  0G1 


A  visit  to  Churchill,  on  the  southwestern 
edge  of  Hudson  Bay,  is  high  on  the  wish  list 
of  many  birders  throughout  North  America. 
The  town  and  its  surroundings  allow  the 
easiest  access  to  the  near-Arctic  anywhere 
in  North  America  and  numerous  bird  species 
rarely  seen  in  the  south  can  be  observed  here 
in  numbers  and  at  close  range.  From  early 
June  to  mid-July,  the  area  teems  with 
migrants  and  breeding  birds;  consequently, 
this  is  the  time  of  year  when  most  birding 
tours  occur.  Visiting  later  in  the  year  may  also 
be  rewarding,  particularly  in  late  fall,  but  daily 
tallies  will  be  lower  and  some  of  the  most 
sought-after  species  will  be  harder  to  find  or 
may  be  absent. 

Spring  normally  starts  in  earnest  in  early 
June,  with  the  break  up  of  ice  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Churchill  River  and  on  the  bay,  but  the 
spring  of  1999  was  exceptionally  early. 
Apparently  the  bay  ice  had  only  been  4-5  feet 
(1.2-1 .5  m)  thick,  as  compared  to  the  usual 
8  feet  (2.4  m),  and  May  weather  had  been 
more  like  what  one  would  expect  in  June. 
How  advanced  the  season  was  became  clear 
as  I  approached  Churchill  from  the  air  on 
June  3.  As  the  plane  banked  for  its  landing, 
Hudson  Bay  stretched  to  the  north,  uniform 
blue,  with  a  few  scattered  icebergs  on  the 
horizon.  Below,  the  tundra  was  brown  —  not 
a  trace  of  snow.  On  the  ground  Purple 
Saxifrage  ( Saxifraga  oppositifolia)  had 
already  finished  blooming,  Mountain  Avens 
( Dryas  integrefolia )  were  in  full  flower,  and 
Alpine  Milk  Vetch  ( Astragalus  alpinus )  and 
Northern  Hedysarum  (Hedysarum  mackenzii) 
were  well  underway.  At  this  time  of  year,  open 
water  is  usually  scarce  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Churchill  River  often  harbours  hundreds  of 
loons  and  ducks.  The  town  dump  normally 
hosts  numerous  gulls.  But  they  were  gone, 
lured  to  the  north  by  the  balmy  weather. 

The  exceptional  conditions  resulted  in  one 
of  the  strangest  seasons  on  record.  While 
hoped-for  northern  migrants,  such  as  Red 
Phalarope  and  Sabine's  Gull,  never 


appeared,  a  host  of  "southern"  birds  more 
than  made  up  for  their  absence.  Between 
June  3  and  18,  the  two  birding  groups  I  led 
recorded  1 37  species  (Table  1 ),  many  of  them 
very  rare  locally.  A  few  of  the  highlights  are 
worth  mentioning  here.  Pomarine  Jaegers 
appeared  briefly  in  mid-month.  Some  of  us 
were  treated  to  a  flyby  on  the  15th,  while  all 
had  good  looks  at  an  adult  circling  over  Cape 
Merry  on  the  1 7th.  This  was  a  "lifer"  for  most! 
Rare  larids  seen  included  Mew  Gull  and  Little 
Gull.  Unfortunately,  we  missed  the  Ross's 
Gull  spotted  by  a  lucky  few  of  the  other 
visitors.  This  mythical  bird  has  been  present 
annually  in  Churchill  since  1 980,  but  numbers 
have  dwindled  in  the  past  few  years  and  its 
future  in  the  region  is  uncertain.  A  Hairy 
Woodpecker  in  the  Twin  Lakes  burn  on  11 
June  was  the  first  for  the  Churchill  area  since 
a  possible  record  prior  to  1845!  This  was  a 
male  bird;  amazingly,  a  female  was  noted 
about  a  week  later.  Also  very  unexpected 
were  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  and  Eastern 
Kingbird,  both  new  on  my  Churchill  list.  A  very 
elusive  Black-billed  Magpie,  so  ho-hum  on 
the  prairies,  finally  revealed  itself  after  our 
many  days  of  searching.  It  seemed  that 
everybody  else  had  seen  it,  except  for  us. 
The  final  highlight  was  a  Rock  Wren,  which 
was  found  and  videotaped  by  a  group  of 
Swedish  birders  during  their  lunch  break  on 
the  rocks  along  the  coast.  This  little  sprite 
became  a  star  attraction  for  all  the  birding 
groups  during  the  week  after  its  discovery. 
Thrice  before  had  this  species  been  found  in 
Churchill;  twice  it  had  even  attempted  to  nest. 

Besides  birds,  there  are  many  other  natural 
attractions.  Beluga  Whales  frequent  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  increasing  in  numbers  as 
the  summer  progresses,  and  Harbour  and 
Bearded  Seals  can  often  be  seen  hauled  out 
on  the  rocks  in  the  river  or  on  a  chunk  of  ice 
in  the  bay.  The  occasional  Caribou  is  sighted 
and  Polar  Bears  may  come  off  the  bay  ice  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  both  species  are 
relatively  rare  in  spring  and  summer.  Still, 
birders  should  exercise  care  when 
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clambering  over  rocks  or  hiking  along  forest 
trails.  For  the  botany  buffs,  the  profusion  of 
wildflowers  will  be  a  delight.  Insects  are  the 
scourge  of  the  north  country  and,  in  this 
respect,  Churchill  is  no  different.  While  early 
groups  sometimes  arrive  before  the 
mosquitoes  and  black  flies  do,  most  visitors 
will  not  be  able  to  escape  the  bugs  on  warm 
and  calm  days.  If  you  plan  to  visit,  arm 
yourself  with  DEET  or  a  bug  jacket,  or  live 
with  the  consequences. 

A  visit  of  five  days  to  a  week  is  adequate 
to  check  all  local  hot  spots  a  number  of  times 
and  to  find  most  of  the  species  present.  A 
trip  list  of  about  1 00  species  can  be  expected. 
Favorite  haunts  of  the  birding  crowd  are  Cape 


Merry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Akudlik 
Marsh,  between  the  town  site  and  the  airport, 
Goose  Creek  and  Hydro  Roads,  and  the  Twin 
Lakes  area.  Detailed  information  on  these 
sites  and  others  is  provided  in  A  Birder's 
Guide  to  Churchill,  written  by  local  expert 
Bonnie  Chartier,  and  published  by  the 
American  Birding  Association.  This  guide 
also  has  useful  information  on  transportation, 
accommodation  and  the  historic  sites  around 
town.  Don't  leave  home  without  it! 

The  summer  of  1999  proved  to  be  out-of- 
the-ordinary,  but  then,  that  is  the  lure  of 
Churchill.  Expect  the  unexpected.  Put  the 
town  on  your  list  of  places  to  visit  and  you 
will  not  be  disappointed. 


Table  1.  Bird  species  observed  by  Churchill  Northern  Studies  Centre  birding 
groups  between  3  and  18  June  1999. 

Red-throated  Loon 

American  Golden-Plover 

Common  Raven 

Pacific  Loon 

Semipalmated  Plover 

Horned  Lark 

Common  Loon 

Killdeer 

Tree  Swallow 

Horned  Grebe 

Greater  Yellowlegs 

Barn  Swallow 

American  Bittern 

Lesser  Yellowlegs 

Boreal  Chickadee 

Snow  Goose 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

Brown  Creeper 

Ross's  Goose 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

Rock  Wren 

Canada  Goose 

Whimbrel 

Winter  Wren 

Tundra  Swan 

Hudsonian  Godwit 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

Gadwall 

Ruddy  Turnstone 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush 

American  Wigeon 

Sanderling 

Hermit  Thrush 

American  Black  Duck 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

American  Robin 

Mallard 

Least  Sandpiper 

European  Starling 

Blue-winged  Teal 

White-rumped  Sandpiper 

American  Pipit 

Northern  Shoveler 

Dunlin 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

Northern  Pintail 

Stilt  Sandpiper 

Tennessee  Warbler 

Green-winged  Teal 

Short-billed  Dowitcher 

Orange-crowned  Warbler 

Canvasback 

Common  Snipe 

Nashville  Warbler 
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Redhead 

Wilson's  Phalarope 

Yellow  Warbler 

Ring-necked  Duck 

Red-necked  Phalarope 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler 

Greater  Scaup 

Pomarine  Jaeger 

Palm  Warbler 

Lesser  Scaup 

Parasitic  Jaeger 

Blackpoll  Warbler 

Common  Eider 

Long-tailed  Jaeger 

Northern  Waterthrush 

Surf  Scoter 

Little  Gull 

American  Tree  Sparrow 

White-winged  Scoter 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

Chipping  Sparrow 

Black  Scoter 

Mew  Gull 

Clay-colored  Sparrow 

Oldsquaw 

Ring-billed  Gull 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Bufflehead 

Herring  Gull 

Le  Conte's  Sparrow 

Common  Goldeneye 

Thayer's  Gull 

Nelson's  Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow 

Hooded  Merganser 

Glaucous  Gull 

Fox  Sparrow 

Common  Merganser 

Common  Tern 

Song  Sparrow 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Arctic  Tern 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Osprey 

Black  Guillemot 

Swamp  Sparrow 

Bald  Eagle 

Snowy  Owl 

White-throated  Sparrow 

Northern  Harrier 

Short-eared  Owl 

Harris's  Sparrow 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

Rough-legged  Hawk 

Three-toed  Woodpecker 

Dark-eyed  Junco 

American  Kestrel 

Black-backed  Woodpecker 

Lapland  Longspur 

Merlin 

Northern  Flicker 

Smith's  Longspur 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 

Snow  Bunting 

Spruce  Grouse 

Alder  Flycatcher 

Rusty  Blackbird 

Willow  Ptarmigan 

Eastern  Kingbird 

Pine  Grosbeak 

Sora 

Northern  Shrike 

Common  Redpoll 

American  Coot 

Gray  Jay 

Hoary  Redpoll 

Sandhill  Crane 

Black-billed  Magpie 

House  Sparrow 

Black-bellied  Plover 

American  Crow 
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ONE  HUNDRED  PERCENT 
OCCUPANCY  OF  63  NEST  BOXES 

ANDREW  DZIADYK,  1333  Arlington  Ave.,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7H  2Y1 


I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  efforts  to 
start  a  line  of  nest  boxes  for  bluebirds.  It  all 
began  when  I  visited  friends  living  on  an 
acreage  west  of  Saskatoon  and  saw 
bluebirds  nesting  in  boxes.  I  decided  to  try 
putting  up  some  nest  boxes  on  our  old 
homestead,  which  is  intersected  by  highway 
#41,  50  km  northeast  of  Saskatoon. 

C.  S.  Houston  provided  me  with  plans  for 
a  bluebird  nest  box,  and  by  late  April  1 996  I 
had  built  and  put  up  six  birdhouses  around 
the  farm,  intended  for  bluebirds.  I  did  not 
expect  much,  since  the  houses  were  put  up 
quite  late.  I  was  really  thrilled  to  find  all  six 
boxes  occupied,  but  not  by  bluebirds.  I  had 
six  nesting  pairs  of  Tree  Swallows.  We  lost 
one  nest  when  a  family  of  mice  moved  into 
one  of  the  houses.  The  other  five  pairs 
raised  families  successfully,  and  gave  me 
the  idea  of  starting  a  bluebird  line  along 
highway  #41. 

The  following  spring  I  built  29  additional 
birdhouses  and  put  them  up  on  fence  posts 
along  the  highway  in  mid-April.  The  timing 
was  earlier  but  short  of  the  mid-March  ideal. 
Again,  every  house  was  occupied  by  nesting 
pairs  of  T ree  Swallows.  I  checked  all  the  nests 
twice.  Deer  Mice  took  over  one  nest,  and  in 
another  the  eggs  were  abandoned  by  the 
parents.  Otherwise,  1997  was  a  good  year 
for  the  swallows. 

In  1998  I  built  another  28  birdhouses.  By 
mid  April,  I  had  63  spread  out  along  highway 
41  between  Saskatoon  and  the  Smuts 
turnoff.  Again,  we  had  100%  occupancy. 
There  were  60  pairs  of  Tree  Swallows,  a 
family  of  House  Wrens,  a  pair  of  House 
Sparrows,  and  the  first  pair  of  Mountain 
Bluebirds!  However,  this  was  not  a  great  year 
for  the  T ree  Swallows.  In  six  nests,  the  young 
died  after  a  couple  of  days  of  heavy  rain,  one 
clutch  was  destroyed  when  the  nesting  box 
was  vandalized,  mice  set  up  house  in  one 
nest,  and  one  brood  died  because  of  a  severe 
infestation  of  lice.  Despite  these  losses,  51 


families  of  Tree  Swallows  were  raised,  as  well 
as  one  family  each  of  House  Wrens,  House 
Sparrows  and  Mountain  Bluebirds.  I 
contacted  Dr.  Bob  Clark,  who  works  for  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  (CWS),  and  has 
an  on-going  Tree  Swailow  project  in  their  St. 
Denis  study  area.  I  shared  with  him  my 
success  with  the  Tree  Swallows  and 
suggested  he  might  want  to  band  some  of 
them. 

One  of  the  CWS  biologists,  Dave  Shutler, 
volunteered  a  day  of  his  time  on  July  5  and 
we  visited  all  my  birdhouses.  By  this  time 
nearly  half  the  boxes  were  empty  because 
the  young  had  left  the  nest.  Most  of  the 
remaining  young  were  too  old  for  banding; 
banding  can  get  them  so  excited  that  they 
may  leave  the  nest  prematurely.  Two  nests 
had  young  of  the  right  age  and  we  banded 
nine  young  birds.  We  also  captured  and 
banded  six  adult  females. 

I  did  not  check  the  nest  boxes  again  until 
I  cleaned  them  out,  at  which  time  I  found 
double  nests  in  at  least  six  boxes, 
suggesting  that  a  second  nesting,  by  a 
different  pair  or  even  of  a  different  species, 
had  been  attempted  later  in  the  summer.  I 
could  not  get  over  the  numbers  of  Tree 
Swallows  that  must  be  around  to  fill  so  many 
birdhouses.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
represented  the  overflow  from  Bob  Clark's 
project  at  St.  Denis,  which  is  about  32  km 
distant  as  the  swallow  flies.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  some  of  that  number  would 
not  have  found  nesting  sites  were  it  not  for 
our  line  of  birdhouses. 

Stuart  and  Mary  Houston  tell  me  that  it  is 
most  unusual  to  have  1 00%  occupancy  of  a 
line  of  bird  boxes.  On  the  240-box  trail  built 
by  the  Saskatoon  Junior  Natural  History 
Society  in  the  late  1 960s,  occupancy  of  boxes 
has  ranged  from  76.3%  in  1982  to  98%  in 
1977  and  99.1%  in  1972,  with  an  overall 
average  of  90.1%  of  boxes  in  use,  1970- 
1997. 1 
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For  1999  I  have  constructed  over  100 
additional  birdhouses.  They  will  be  used  to 
saturate  that  stretch  of  highway.  I  intend  to 
visit  the  whole  line  at  ten-day  intervals  and 
make  careful  records.  With  the  help  of 
someone  from  CWS,  it  may  be  possible  to 
band  many  of  the  nesting  birds  and  young, 
and  give  me  experience  that  might  lead  to 
an  eventual  subpermit  of  my  own.  This  is  a 


rather  ambitious  plan,  which  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  effort.  I  hope  to  give 
another  progress  report  in  a  year  or  two. 

1.  HOUSTON,  M.I.,  and  C.S.  HOUSTON. 
1998.  Tree  Swallow  productivity  near 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  North  American 
Bird  Bander  23:42-44. 


You  cannot  perceive  beauty  but  with  a  serene  mind.  Henry  David  Thoreau. 


"The  environment  is  no  longer  an  environmental  issue"  says  A.F.  Appleton, 
Environmental  Commissioner  of  New  York  City.  "It  is  the  central  issue  of  our  times  - 
a  societal  issue,  and  economic  issue,  a  political  issue,  a  cultural  issue." 


“On  September  25,  1981,  I  observed  approximately  6000  Monarchs,  4000  Red  Admirals, 
4000  Question  Marks,  and  2000  Mourning  cloaks  moving  south  through  a 
10-foot  wide  path  adjacent  to  the  beach  at  Riis  Park,  Brooklyn.  NY.” 
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POSSIBLE  FIRST  SASKATCHEWAN 
SIGHTING  OF  FORK-TAILED 
FLYCATCHER 


CAROL  BJORKLUND,  102  -  1833  Coteau  Ave.,  Weyburn,  SK  S4H  2X3 


At  approximately  7:00  a.m.  on  May  27, 
1999,  I  was  driving  my  morning  school  bus 
route  north  from  Weyburn  along  Highway 
35.  Six  miles  south  of  Cedoux  there  is  a 
pasture  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway;  a 
quarter  mile  to  the  west  there  is  a  deserted 
farmstead  with  trees,  with  a  cultivated  field 
intervening. 

Off  to  the  left,  I  caught  the  movement  of  a 
bird.  Its  flight  was  erratic  and  it  appeared  to 
be  carrying  something  that  was  streaming  out 
behind  it.  Was  that  a  long  straw,  flowing  like 
a  light  scarf  and  undulating  gracefully  as  the 
bird  flew?  No,  it  was  its  tail! 

The  bird  came  from  the  west,  flew  east, 
five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  crossed 
directly  in  front  of  my  bus.  As  it  did  so,  I  looked 
at  its  profile,  and  then  looked  down  at  it  as  it 
flew  across  the  right  ditch  away  from  me.  It 
was  so  close  I  almost  ran  into  it.  As  it  moved 
through,  I  glanced  back  to  where  it  seemed 
to  be  swooping  to  land  on  a  fencepost  along 
the  pasture  perimeter. 

Skies  were  clear.  It  was  a  warm,  fresh 
morning.  I  had  perfect  visibility  since  I  had 
been  proceeding  north  without  any  sun  glare 
in  my  eyes.  The  mainly  gray  bird  was  at  least 
a  foot  long,  perhaps  slightly  more,  body 
rounded  and  short,  tail  a  long,  flexible 
streamer  undulating  behind,  like  the  fluttering 
of  a  banner.  It  was  charcoal  above  with  a 
darker  tail  as  I  looked  down  on  it.  The  tail 
feathers  were  black  and  almost  one-and-a- 
half  times  the  length  of  the  body.  As  it 
swooped  toward  the  fence,  it  was  white 
underneath. 

It  takes  some  distance  to  stop  a  54- 
passenger  diesel  bus  going  almost  100  kph. 
By  the  time  I  stopped  and  looked  back,  I  could 
not  see  the  bird.  I  had  no  binoculars  and  I 
had  to  keep  to  my  schedule,  so  I  made  two 
quick  phone  calls  from  the  bus.  One  to  my 


husband,  Martin  Bailey  in  Weyburn,  and  the 
other  to  Bob  Luterbach  in  Tyvan.  My  first 
thought  was  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher,  and 
that  is  what  I  said  to  Bob  Luterbach  when  I 
phoned. 

When  I  returned  at  8:00  a.m.,  both 
Martin  and  Bob  were  on  the  scene,  joined 
by  Ken  Cox  from  Tyvan  and  Greg  Bobbitt 
from  Weyburn.  Bob  and  Ken  made  a 
thorough  search,  but  none  of  them  saw 
the  bird. 

When  I  got  home  and  looked  at  the 
National  Geographic  Field  Guide,  I  saw  that 
the  bird  looked  like  a  Fork-tailed  Flycatcher. 
I  wanted  to  discount  that  identification 
because  it  seemed  unlikely  that  a  South 
American  species  would  appear  in 
Saskatchewan.  Bob  Kreba  called  a  few 
minutes  later,  and  advised  me  to  read  the 
April  1999  issue  of  Birding,  still  unread  on 
my  coffee  table.  In  it,  Mark  Lockwood's 
article,  "Possible  anywhere,  Fork-tailed 
Flycatcher,"  explained  the  wandering 
propensities  of  this  species,  adding  that 
Fork-tailed  Flycatchers  "have  a  frustrating 
tendency  to  disappear  shortly  after  being 
found,  a  vanishing  act  that  only  adds  to  their 
mystique.  ...  Fork-taileds  are  similar  in  size 
and  tail  length  to  Scissor-taileds  ...  in 
adults,  the  long  outer  rectrices  are  flexible 
and  almost  ribbon-like  compared  to  the 
stiffer  tail-streamers  of  the  Scissor-tailed." 
Lockwood  considered  92  records  valid, 
from  every  month  except  March;  58  of  the 
120  sightings  stayed  only  for  one  day.  His 
map  depicted  sightings  from  the  Great 
Lakes  (west  to  Thunder  Bay  and  Duluth) 
and  the  Atlantic  coast  south  to  Florida,  but 
with  scattered  individual  records  from 
California,  southwest  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Alberta. 

My  sketch  of  the  tail  outline  is  attached. 
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Sketch  of  tail  Carol  Bjorklund 


LOCKWOOD,  M.W.  1999.  Possible 
anywhere:  Fork-tailed  Flycatcher.  Birding 
31:126-138. 


An  egg  of  the  Calliope  hummingbird  averages  12x8  mm, 
compared  to  a  Trumpeter  Swan  egg  of  111  x  72  mm. 


The  Rufous  and  Calliope  Hummingbirds  both  breed  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
of  southwestern  Alberta.  The  Rufous  has  been  recorded  in  neighbouring 
Saskatchewan  21  times  compared  to  only  once  for  the  Calliope. 


Prairie  Bobolinks  still  fly  east  before  turning  south  along  their 
ancestral  route  to  South  America. 
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RAVENS  PULLING  WOOL  FROM 
SHEEP 


RICHARD  A.  STARDOM,  Wildlife  Branch,  Box  24,  200  Saulteaux  Crescent,  Winnipeg  MB 
R3J  3W3 


Common  Ravens  regularly  line  their  nests 
with  hair  from  a  variety  of  mammals,  including 
deer,  moose,  musk-ox,  cattle,  horses, 
skunks,  dogs,  and,  yes,  sheep,  presumably 
collecting  from  dead  animals  or  gathering 
stray  tufts  of  hair  and  wool.1  Active  pulling  of 
wool  from  live  sheep  by  ravens,  however, 
seems  worth  noting. 

During  the  winters  of  1994-95  and  1995- 
96,  two  to  five  ravens  were  often  observed  in 
tall  aspens  along  the  southern  perimeter  of 
our  hobby  farm  site  about  30  km  north  of 
Winnipeg.  By  about  February,  they  were 
reduced  to  one  pair.  At  that  time  there  were 
only  three  to  four  sheep  and  a  cow  and  two 
calves  in  the  pasture,  plus  miscellaneous 
numbers  of  chickens  and  turkeys  in  a  semi- 
free  range  situation. 

In  late  winter,  1996-97,  after  we  acquired 
an  additional  dozen  sheep  and  their  lambs, 
a  pair  of  ravens  was  again  observed.  On 
one  occasion,  one  raven  walked  about  the 
pasture  picking  up  stray  bits  of  wool,  then 
flew  to  the  other  raven  and  presented  the 
wool.  That  second  bird,  presumably  the 
female,  was  usually  perched  on  the  roof  peak 
of  either  a  wooden  granary  in  the  pasture  or 
a  barn  just  outside  the  pasture.  After  the 
wool  presentation  ceremony,  the  two  flew 
away  together. 

In  February  and  March  1998,  the  pair  of 
ravens  frequenting  the  pasture  could  have 
been  the  same  pair  as  the  three  previous 
winters,  though  we  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that.  The  same  process  of  collecting  and 
presenting  wool  took  place  in  February.  This 
changed,  however,  after  March  7,  when  they 
became  more  aggressive  in  their  wool 
acquisition. 

I  observed  two  ravens  on  our  bale  feeder 
amongst  the  sheep.  Again,  it  appeared  that 
one  raven  was  the  collector  and  the  other 
supervised  the  process.  One  raven  would 


Red-winged  Blackbird  attacking  Common 
Raven 

Photo  by  Robert  J.  Long 


hop  off  the  bale  feeder  onto  the  back  of  a 
sheep  and  then  proceed  to  actually  pull  wool 
from  the  sheep’s  back.  Although  the  raven 
was  energetically  tugging  at  its  wool  the 
sheep  did  not  react  in  any  way.  When 
sufficient  amounts  of  wool  had  been  plucked, 
both  ravens  would  fly  to  a  tree  in  the  pasture, 
whereupon  one  (the  collector)  would 
consolidate  it  and  the  pair  would  then  fly 
away. 

Since  I  assumed  that  the  ravens  were  only 
picking  shedding  wool,  I  was  not  concerned, 
and  was  merely  fascinated  by  the  behaviour. 
However,  when  feeding  the  sheep  their  oats, 
I  noticed  that  patches  on  the  backs  of  three 
of  the  sheep  were  completely  lacking  wool; 
only  the  short  half-inch-long  underwool 
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remained.  On  one  sheep,  more  than  100 
cm2  (sixteen  square  inches)  of  its  back  was 
bare.  Although  probably  not  a  problem  during 
warm  weather,  this  could  have  an  adverse 
impact  in  cold  weather,  particularly  when 
sheep  are  nursing  lambs  and  require  high 
energy  reserves. 

Upon  enquiry,  University  of  Vermont 
zoologist  Bemd  Heinrich,  a  noted  raven 
observer,  had  this  to  say  about  the  above 
observations:  “Yes,  the  bird  was  collecting 
nest  lining.''  Professor  Heinrich  added  that 
similar  behaviour,  wool  gathering  by  ravens 
from  live  sheep,  had  been  observed  in 
Vermont,  as  discussed  in  his  new  book  Mind 
of  the  Raven  (Personal  correspondence,  July 
2,  1999,  R.W.  Nero.) 2 
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“Of  the  approximately  130  species  of  butterflies  recorded  from  the  New  York  city  area, 
32  are  listed  on  the  “Endangered  and  Threatened  Butterflies”  list  of  the 
New  York  City  Butterfly  Club.  Nine  of  these  species  have  not  been 
recorded  in  the  New  York  City  area  for  the  last  ten  years.” 


“Because  most  butterfly  populations  do  not  need  very  large  expanses  of  habitat, 
preservation  of  most  species  is  feasible  by  creating  an  interconnecting  network 
of  small  protected  habitat  units  along  with  a  few  larger  units.” 
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SHORT-TAILED  SHREW 
PARTURITION  DATE 


ROBERT  P.  BERGER,  807  Coventry  Road,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3R  1B6 


Short-tailed  Shrews,  I’ve  discovered,  are 
fairly  plentiful  in  my  neighbourhood  near  the 
Assiniboine  River  in  southwestern  Winnipeg, 
as  Bob  and  Ruth  Nero,  who  live  down  the 
street  from  me,  have  pointed  out.3' 4  Our 
tightly-fenced  and  treed  0.1  ha  (1/4  acre) 
backyard  is  occupied  mainly  by  natural 
Trembling  Aspen  and  Bur  Oak.  In  1996, 
between  May  and  October,  one  of  our  two 
cats  caught  24  shrews  entirely  within  this 
confined  space;  at  least  this  was  the  number 
brought  to  the  house.  My  cat  may  have 
refrained  from  eating  the  shrews  because  of 
their  strong  scent  glands. 

In  March  1999,  I  discovered  a  shrew  in 
our  garage,  and  a  hole  in  a  bag  of  birdseed 
stored  there.  Criddle  pointed  out  that  shrews 
in  winter,  including  the  Short-tailed  Shrew, 
readily  switch  from  preying  on  invertebrates 
and  mice  to  eating  seeds  of  various  kinds.  1 
It  has  become  apparent,  however,  that  Short¬ 
tailed  Shrews  can  be  attracted  to  bird  seed 
even  in  summer.  3  4  I  knew  that  Nero  was 
keeping  some  captive  shrews,  used  in  winter 
as  lures  to  trap  Great  Gray  Owls  for  banding, 
so  when  I  trapped  my  garage  shrew  alive  on 
April  2,  I  presented  it  to  him  (despite 
protestations  from  my  partner,  Janis).  I  asked 
Nero  if  it  was  a  male  or  a  female,  and  he 
informed  me,  as  he  installed  it  in  a  small  cage 
with  suitable  food  and  water,  that  you  can’t 
tell  them  apart  externally.  On  the  morning  of 
April  5,  however,  it  was  clear  that  it  was  a 
female,  for  it  had  given  birth  overnight  to 
seven  apparently  healthy  young.  Nero  and  I 
were  surprised,  for  the  shrew  hadn’t  seemed 
especially  large.  Within  24  hours,  however, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  shrew  had  little  or  no 
interest  in  her  offspring,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  trauma  of  being  removed  from  her 
territory  and  placed  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings.  All  seven  young  were  dead  by 
the  next  day.  Nero  kept  the  mother  shrew 


captive  for  2  months,  but  its  health  gradually 
declined  until  on  June  17  he  euthanized  her. 

Actual  birth  dates  for  shrews  are  seldom 
observed,  hence  this  incident  provides  a 
specific  date  for  this  region.  The  April  5  date 
fits  the  period  of  parturition  that  has  been 
reported  for  this  species,  as  does  the  number 
of  young.  Peterson,  for  example,  states  that 
“Breeding  activity  reaches  its  first  peak  about 
late  March  or  early  April....”5  Wrigley  reports 
that  this  shrew  has  “an  average  of  5  (range 
of  3  to  10)  young”  with  the  first  births 
appearing  in  April.6 

I  was  also  intrigued  by  another  aspect  of 
shrew  behaviour.  A  shrew,  when  confronted 
by  one  of  our  three  dogs  in  our  yard,  emitted 
a  high-pitched  vocalization,  literally  a  scream, 
and  possibly  a  defiant  threat  call.  Nero  told 
me  he’d  never  heard  anything  like  it,  but  he 
provided  the  following  reference.  Jackson, 
who  intensively  studied  Short-tailed  Shrews 
in  captivity  and  in  the  wild,  notes  that  when 
two  shrews  meet  “they  emit  shrill  cries  or 
shrieks  in  angry  protest.  If  the  unwelcome 
contact  continues  the  animal  will  utter  sharp, 
shrill  chatterings.  This  chattering  usually  starts 
with  a  high-pitched  squeal  and  continues  and 
ends  with  a  rapid  succession  of  short  notes 
like  zee-zee-zee-zee-zee-zee-zee-.. ..” 2 
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PLANTS 


VERDANT  PRAIRIE  IN  1999 


WENDY  CALDWELL,  Box  21,  Ceylon,  SK  SOC  0T0 


In  over  50  years,  I  have  never  experienced 
wildflowers  as  prolific  as  they  are  this  year, 
nor  the  grass  so  lush.  With  more  than  11 
inches  of  rain  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
the  pastures  were  a  rich  green  until  the  end 
of  July.  In  our  little  pasture  behind  our  house, 
the  grass  grew  so  rank  and  tall  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  74  years  on  this  farm,  my 
husband,  Wally,  had  to  cut  a  swath  around  it 
so  the  cattle  could  see  the  fence! 

The  prairie  has  turned  colour  every  week 
or  two,  a  natural  kaleidoscope:  the  mauve  of 
crocuses,  the  white  gardens  of  Moss  Phlox; 
the  yellow  of  buttercups  and  Golden  Beans; 
the  orange  of  Scarlet  Mallow,  Scarlet  Gaura 
and  Prairie  Lilies. 

My  personal  favourite  is  the  gold  season 
in  all  its  shapes  and  sizes.  I  love  a  mixture  of 
goldenrod  and  silver  sage  with  a  few 
Coneflowers  to  add  contrast  in  colour  and 
texture.  It  makes  a  bouquet  fit  for  a  queen. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  the 
purples  are  coming  into  full  bloom:  Meadow 
and  Dotted  Blazingstar  with  their  fluffy  spikes, 
and  the  turbans  of  the  Purple  Prairie-clover 
are  turning  the  prairie  magenta.  Surely  this 
is  the  season  of  royalty  with  magnificent  gold, 
silver  and  purples.  Along  roadsides  and  fields 
are  happy  sunflower  faces  in  no  end  of 
varieties:  the  large,  brown-centered  ones;  tall, 
small  ones  in  wet  places,  but  still  with  brown 
centres;  roadside  ones  with  yellow  centres. 

The  pungent  odour  of  slough  mint  rises 
from  the  tractor  wheels  as  haying  season 
begins.  The  perfumes  of  cut  hay  and  clover 
herald  the  beginning  of  harvest.  Soon  the  air 
will  be  perfumed  with  the  smells  of  ripening 
grain  and  combines. 

How  soon  the  seasons  pass!  Today 
(August  3)  I  picked  a  bouquet  of  Purple 
Prairie-clover,  some  Blazing-stars  and  a 
couple  of  varieties  of  sage.  Water  Smartweed 


A  bouquet  of  goldenrod  and  blazing  star 
in  August  1999  near  Saskatoon. 

Photo  by  Anna  Leighton 


that  might  have  added  a  touch  of  pink,  but  I 
settled  instead  for  a  few  Bachelor  Buttons 
from  my  garden. 

Will  we  ever  experience  such  richness 
again? 
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INSECTS 


LATE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
BUTTERFLY  COLLECTORS  IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


C.  STUART  HOUSTON,  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7N  0J8  and 
BERNIE  GOLLOP,  2202  York  Ave.,  Saskatoon  SK  S7J  1J1 


The  first  resident  butterfly  collector  of 
whom  we  have  record  in  present 
Saskatchewan  is  "Miss  F.M.  Pierce,  of  Moose 
Mountain,  N.W.T."  Frances  "Frankie"  Michell 
Pierce  was  one  of  eight  children  of  Captain 
Edward  Michell  Pierce,  the  organizer  (in 
1882)  of  the  upscale  British  settlement, 
Cannington  Manor,  northwest  of  present 
Redvers,  Saskatchewan,  complete  with 
tennis  courts,  foxhounds,  fox  hunts,  and  an 
agricultural  college.  Frankie  collected 
insects,  including  a  Variegated  Fritillary,  in 
1 884  (FP  in  Table  1 ),  and  forwarded  them  to 
C.J.S.  Bethune  in  Toronto.1 

On  8  November  1885,  Frankie  was  the 
first  bride  married  in  the  first  church 
consecrated  in  the  Anglican  Diocese  of 
Qu'Appelle  —  All  Saints  Church  at 
Cannington  .  Frankie  married  Samuel 
Spencer  Page,  1 857-1 91 6,  the  first  teacher 
and  later  first  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  for  the  new  constituency  of 
Cannington  in  the  North  West  Territories 
Legislative  Assembly,  1891-1 894  and  1 894- 
1898,  and  first  Clerk  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.6 


Later  in  the  1 880s,  probably  in  1 887,  Cora 
E.  Rose  and  her  two  little  sons  collected  30 
kinds  of  butterflies,  and  sent  them  to  Henry 
Skinner,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia.  In  her 
covering  letter,  Cora  described  the  location 
of  her  farm  as  "30  miles  north  of  an  old 
Hudson  [sic]  Bay  Post  called  Fort 
Qu'Appelle;  the  only  foliage  is  willow  and 
poplar."  One  of  the  butterflies  Cora  collected 
was  at  that  time  thought  to  represent  the 
type  specimen  for  a  new  subspecies  of  the 
Common  Alpine,  Erebia  epipsodea  sine- 
ocellata 7 


Purplish  Copper  on  Stiff  Goldenrod  near 
Saskatoon 

Photo  by  Anna  Leighton 

Cora's  husband,  Robert  J.  Rose,  had 
homesteaded  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
section  18,  township  24,  range  11,  west  of 
the  second  meridian,  and  built  a  small  shanty 
there  in  1 883.  He  broke  1 2  acres  that  year,  3 
the  next  and  nearly  1 1  the  third  summer.  This 
land  is  today  a  mile  west  of  Highway  310,  7 
miles  south  and  almost  2  miles  west  of  Ituna, 
or  20  miles  north  and  11  miles  east  of  Fort 
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Qu'Appelle.  Cora  and  their  two  children  did 
not  move  from  Fort  Qu'Appelle  onto  their  farm 
until  28  September  1886.  The  29  species/ 
varieties  collected  by  Cora  Rose  are  listed 
as  CR  in  Table  1 . 

In  1 883,  about  four  years  before  Cora  Rose 
began  her  collections,  a  collector  from 
Toronto,  Gamble  Geddes,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  came 
through  in  1 883  on  the  new  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad.  He  collected  briefly  at  Brandon  on 
10  June,  then  took  a  side-trip  north  to  Fort 
Ellice  (Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  9  miles 
east  of  the  present  Saskatchewan  boundary 
near  where  St.  Lazare,  Manitoba,  is  today), 
on  12  June,  where  he  collected  Common 
Checkered  Skipper,  then  considered  rare, 
as  well  as  Common  Alpine,  Summer  Azure, 
Silvery  Blue,  Meadow  Fritillary,  Garita 
Skipper,  Northern  Cloudywing,  and  Sleepy 
Duskywing.  He  also  visited  Fort  Qu'Appelle, 
where  he  collected  an  Arctic  Blue;  Moose 
Jaw,  where  he  collected  an  Orange  Sulphur 
and  a  Western  Branded  Skipper;  and  Swift 
Current.  Somewhere  in  Saskatchewan  he 
took  what  is  now  known  to  be  simply  a 
Silvery  Blue,  but  which  W.H.  Edwards 
described  as  a  new  species,  Lycaena  afra. 
Then  Geddes  went  on  to  Medicine  Hat  (at 
that  time  in  the  postal  district  of  Assiniboia) 
on  15  June,  and  Calgary  on  30  June.  He 
made  a  side  trip  north  to  Edmonton  on  8 
July,  returned  to  Fort  Macleod  on  23  July, 
Pincher  Creek  on  25-30  July,  then  west  to 
Garnett  Ranch  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  on  8  August,  and  Belly 
River  on  15  August.3 

In  1 884,  Geddes  returned  once  more  from 
Toronto,  leaving  Winnipeg  on  29  June, 
reaching  Swift  Current  on  1  July  (where  he 
collected  a  Gray  Copper  and  Edwards', 
Callippe,  and  Variegated  Fritillaries),  and 
Calgary  on  3-7  July.4  (See  GG  in  Table  1). 

Another  itinerant  collector  was  H.H. 
Lyman  of  Montreal  who  stopped  for  a  day  in 
Regina,  5  August  1890,  and  collected  what 
he  felt  was  a  new  variety  of  Plains  Skipper, 
Pamphila  manitoba  ,  for  which  he  wished  to 
give  a  subspecific  or  variety  name  of 
"assiniboia."5  (See  HL  in  Table  1). 

Two  other  collectors  are  known  from 
single  specimens.  George  M.  Dawson,  with 


the  British  North  America  Boundary 
Commission,  collected  an  Aphrodite 
Fritillary  at  Wood  Mountain,  presumably  in 
late  June  1874. 2  (See  GD  it  Table  1).  N.H. 
Cowdry  collected  an  Anise  Swallowtail  at 
Regina,  probably  between  1882  and  18952 
(see  NC  in  Table  1). 

These  six  amateur  lepidopterists  received 
recognition  in  print.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  other  early  butterfly 
collections  were  destroyed  or  found  their  way 
at  least  temporarily  into  local  museums. 
Gollop  would  appreciate  anyone  with 
information  about  such  collections  contacting 
him  at  the  address  above. 
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Table  1.  BUTTERFLIES  COLLECTED  IN  SASKATCHEWAN  BEFORE  1895 
(in  taxonomic  order) 

1870s-1880s 
Scientific  Name 

Current  English  Name 

Collector 

Current  Scientific 

Name 

Eudamus  pylades 

Northern  Cloudywing 

GG 

Thorybes  pylades 

Nisoniades  icelus 

Dreamy  Duskywing 

CR 

Erynnis  icelus 

Thanaos  brizo 

Sleepy  Duskywing 

GG 

Erynnis  brizo 

Pamphila  manitoba 

Common  Checkered  Skipper  CR,  HL 

Pyrgus  communis 

Amblyscirtes  tessallata 

Common  Checkered  Skipper  GG 

Pyrgus  communis 

Thymelicus  garita 

Garita  Skipperling 

CR,  GG 

Oarisma  garita 

Pamphila  idaho 

Western  Branded  Skipper 

GG 

Hesperia  Colorado 

Pamphila  cernes 

Tawny-edged  Skipper 

CR 

Polites  themistocles 

Papilio  cipris 

Anise  Swallowtail 

NC 

Papilio  zelicaon 

Papilio  rutulus 

Western  Tiger  Swallowtail* 

CR 

Papilio  rutulus 

Pieris  protodice 

Checkered  White 

CR 

Pontia  protodice 

Colias  philodice 

Clouded  Sulphur 

CR 

No  change 

Colias  eurytheme 

Orange  Sulphur 

CR,  GG 

No  change 

Colias  Christina 

Christina  Sulphur 

CR 

No  change 

Colias  scudderi 

Giant  Sulphur 

CR 

Colias  gigantea 

Chrysophanus  dione 

Gray  Copper 

GG 

Lycaena  dione 

Chrysophanus  florus 

Purplish  Copper 

CR 

Lycaena  helloides 

Chrysophanus  helloides  Purplish  Copper 

CR 

Lycaena  helloides 

Lycaena  neglecta 

Summer  Azure 

GG 

Celastrina  neglecta 

Lycaena  lygdamas 

Silvery  Blue 

GG 

Glaucopsyche  lygdamus 

Lycaena  afra 

Silvery  Blue 

GG 

Glaucopsyche  lygdamus 

Lycaena  scudderii 

Northern  Blue 

CR 

Lycaeides  idas 

Lycaena  rustica 

Arctic  Blue 

GG 

Agriades  glandon 

Euptoieta  claudia 

Variegated  Fritillary 

FRCR,GG  No  change 

Argynnis  cipris 

Aphrodite  Fritillary 

GD 

Speyeria  aphrodite 

Argynnis  edwardsii 

Edwards’  Fritillary 

GG 

Speyeria  edwardsii 

Argynnis  nevadensis 

Callippe  Fritillary 

GG 

Speyeria  callippe 

Argynnis  lais 

Northwestern  Fritillary 

CR 

Speyeria  hesperis 

Argynnis  bellona 

Meadow  Fritillary 

CR,  GG 

Boloria  bellona 

Melitea  carlota 

Gorgone  Checkerspot 

CR 

Chlosyne  gorgone 

Grapta  progne 

Gray  Comma 

CR 

Polygonia  progne 

Vanessa  antiopa 

Mourning  Cloak 

CR 

Nymphalis  antiopa 

Vanessa  milberti 

Milbert’s  Tortoiseshell 

CR 

Nymphalis  milberti 

Pyrameis  cardui 

Painted  Lady 

CR 

Vanessa  cardui 

Limenitis  arthemis 

White  Admiral 

CR 

No  change 

Coenonympha  typhon 

Common  Ringlet 

CR 

Coenonympha  tullia 

Satyrus  Var.  boopis 

Common  Wood-Nymph 

CR 

Cercyonis  pegala 

Satyrus  Var.  Olympus 

Common  Wood-Nymph 

CR 

Cercyonis  pegala 

Erebia  discoidalis 

Red-disked  Alpine 

CR 

No  change 

Erebia  epipsodea 

Common  Alpine 

GG 

No  change 

Erebia  epipsodea 
sine-ocellata 

Common  Alpine 

CR 

Erebia  epipsodea  freemani 

Chionobas  varuna 

Uhler’s  Arctic 

CR 

Oeneis  uhleri 

Danaus  plexippus 

Monarch 

CR 

No  change 

CR:  Cora  E.  Rose;  FP:  Frances  M.  Pierce;  GD:  George  M.  Dawson;  GG:  Gamble  Geddes; 
HL:  H.H.  Lyman;  NC:  N.H.  Cowdry 

*  Probably  Canadian  Tiger  Swallowtail,  Papilio  canadensis 
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White  Admirals  on  faeces  Photo  by  Chris  Adam 


Many  species  of  blues  [butterflies]  have  evolved  symbiotic  (mutually  beneficial) 
relationships  with  ants.  This  usually  consists  of  the  caterpillars  exuding  a  sweet 
substance  known  as  honeydew,  which  is  then  taken  up  eagerly  by  the  ants. 
The  ants  are  thought  to  provide  some  protection  from  arthropod  predators 
such  as  beetles  to  the  sweet-bestowing  larvae. 


Canada’s  only  records  of  Southern  Cloudywing,  Poweshiek  Skipperling,  Ottoe  Skipper, 
Dakota  Skipper,  Gulf  Frittillary  and  Mexican  Fritillary  (Butterflies) 

are  all  from  Manitoba. 


Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  a  specimen  of  a  Lace-winged 
Roadside  Skipper  in  the  Royal  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 

or  its  collector,  W.D.  Leathers. 
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NOTES  AND  LETTERS 


VIOLET-GREEN  SWALLOWS  ON  THE 


RED  DEER  RIVER, 

Jeff  Turple,  306  Oakhill  Place  S.W.,  Calgary, 

In  1997,  1998  and  1999,  on  or  about  1 
June,  I  took  a  canoe  trip  down  the  Red  Deer 
River  from  Drumheller  through  the  badlands 
to  Dinosaur  Provincial  Park  near  Brooks, 
Alberta.  Each  time  I  saw  Barn,  Tree,  Cliff, 
Bank  and  Violet-green  Swallows.  Having 
grown  up  in  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  the 
Violet-green  Swallow  was  a  new  species  for 
me.  On  one  occasion,  we  counted  10  or  12 
of  them  together. 


ALBERTA 

AB  T2V  3X5  E-mail:  jturple@cadvision.com 

As  mentioned  in  Houston's  article  ( Blue 
Jay 56:116-117,  June  1999),  these  swallows 
return  to  specific  places  on  the  river  cliffs, 
high  on  sandstone  and  brown  dirt  faces. 
Houston  has  described  their  range  extension 
eastward,  from  the  Rockies  to  western 
Saskatchewan.  Presumably  the  populations 
on  the  Red  Deer  and  South  Saskatchewan 
rivers  acted  as  ‘stepping  stones’  for  their 
spread? 


For  butterflies  that  overwinter  as  adults,  you  may  wish  to  try  placing 
hibernation  cells  about.  These  could  be  coffee  cans  in  the  crook  of  a  tree, 
half  full  of  dry  leaves  and  bark;  empty  birdhouses;  or  anything  that 
successfully  mimics  a  hollow  tree  with  an  inviting  orifice  and 
protective  thermal  insulation. 


Taking  down  a  description  (of  an  unknown  butterfly)  is  a  better  use 
of  field  time  than  flipping  through  pictures  in  a  field  guide 
while  the  butterfly  flies  away. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

Excerpts  from  Blue  Jay  Volume  7,  No.  3,  September  1949 
Selected  by  Mary  I.  Houston 


Lloyd  T.  Carmichael,  editor: 

Someone  has  said  "Curiosity,  most  active 
during  infancy  and  adolescence,  customarily 
repressed  in  most  of  us,  is  irrepressible  in 
idiots,  gossips  and  scientists."  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  we  classify  BLUE  JAY 
subscribers  as  either  idiots  or  gossips; 
therefore  they  must  fall  under  the 
classification  of  scientists.  That  is  correct. 
Naturalists  are  scientists;  they  are  curious 
about  everything  around  them;  they  are  never 
satisfied;  no  sooner  is  one  question  answered 
than  they  turn  their  attention  to  new  interests. 
Theirs  is  the  spirit  of  discovery;  the  mental 
force  which  drives  them  to  increasing 
observation  and  investigation. 

But  a  true  scientist,  and  therefore  an 
enthusiastic  naturalist,  is  endowed  with  another 
commendable  trait  -  he  writes  down  his 
observations  so  that  others  might  benefit  by  his 
experience  and  feel  something  of  the  thrill  that 
was  his  at  the  time  of  discovery.  That  is  our  whole 
point.  So  many  of  you  see  so  many  interesting 
things  in  Nature,  and  then  fail  to  tell  the  rest  of 
us  about  them.  Issue  after  issue,  the  same 
faithful  few,  whose  names  long  ago  have 
become  familiar  to  you,  do  their  part,  and  more. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  learn  that  one  of  our 
faithful  contributors,  Stuart  Houston,  has 
been  laid  up  with  a  crippled  knee  this 
summer.  After  five  weeks  of  discomfort  an 
operation  was  performed  in  Winnipeg, 
August  13.  Stuart  writes  that  he  is  making  a 
good  recovery  and  hopes  to  be  about  on 
crutches  before  the  end  of  August. 

Arthur  Ward,  Burnham 

I  have  an  arbour  in  the  garden,  glassed  all 
round.  ...  A  Virginia  Creeper  grows  thickly 
around,  covering  the  glass.  A  Yellow  Warbler 
built  its  nest  six  inches  from  the  glass,  in  the 
creeper,  enabling  me  to  watch  every 
movement.  A  cowbird  added  its  egg  to  the 
first  warbler  eggs.  I  took  out  the  cowbird  egg 
and  next  morning  there  were  two  warbler 
eggs.  By  noon  one  of  these  was  missing  and 
next  morning,  expecting  two  warbler  eggs, 
there  was  just  one  cowbird  egg.  It  would 


seem  that  the  cowbird  had  ejected  the 
warbler  eggs.  I  now  disposed  of  the  cowbird 
and  its  egg,  hoping  that  the  warbler  would 
commence  to  lay  again  -  which  it  did  after 
two  days.  The  first  was  laid  June  21st  and 
the  fourth  three  days  later.  On  July  4th  the 
last  one  was  hatched,  just  thirteen  days  after 
the  last  one  was  laid.  ... 

Both  parents  carried  food,  consisting  of 
grasshoppers,  one  to  each  bird.  If  it  was  extra 
large  they  would  first  push  it  down  the  throats 
of  three,  as  if  to  soften  it  up,  then  finally  give 
it  to  the  fourth.  ...  The  most  the  young  were 
fed  was  seven  times  in  ten  minutes.  ...  On 
the  second  day  they  could  take  a  full-sized 
cutworm  moth  with  legs  and  wings. 

Merle  Wershler,  Yorkton 

Merle,  a  member  of  the  Simpson  Public 
School  Nature  Club  at  Yorkton  [led  by  teacher 
Pauline  Summers] ...  on  August  23  saw  a  Blue 
Jay  swoop  down  to  the  lawn  where  a  [Yellow- 
shafted]  Flicker  was  feeding.  The  Blue  Jay 
struck  the  flicker  in  the  breast,  knocked  the 
victim  over,  and  flew  away  with  him. 

Lawrence  Beckie,  Bladworth 

On  July  22  ...  while  hauling  gravel  ...  I 
discovered  a  colony  of  Bank  Swallows,  nesting 
in  the  walls  of  the  pit ...  dug  in  the  south  side 
of  a  large  hill ...  on  the  east  bank  of  Arm  River. 
The  holes  are  oblong,  being  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  deep  and  two  inches  wide  ...  from 
a  few  inches  to  three  feet  from  the  top.  ...  All 
are  not  occupied.  I  counted  twelve  birds  flying. 
...  To  me  it  was  a  new  discovery. 

Snakes 

One  of  the  largest  Bull  Snakes  to  be 
caught  in  Saskatchewan  was  brought  to  the 
Provincial  Museum  this  spring  by  G.A.  Carnie 
of  Regina.  ...  Caught  ...  at  Estevan.  It  is  72 
inches  long  and  weighed  3  pounds,  7  ounces. 
On  July  14  last  [1948],  Albert  Swanston,  of 
the  museum  staff,  caught  a  snake  about 
twelve  miles  west  of  Gibbs.  ...  a  Garter 
Snake,  37  and  a  half  inches  in  length  ...  when 
it  was  being  prepared  for  mounting,  44  young 
were  removed  from  its  body. 
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WILD  FLOWERS  ACROSS  THE 
PRAIRIES,  3rd  edition 

F.R.  Vance,  J.R.  Jowsey,  J.S.  McLean,  and  F.A.  Switzer.  1999.  Greystone  Books,  Douglas 
and  McIntyre,  Vancouver.  383  pp.,  illus. ,  index.  Soft  cover,  $24.95.  ISBN  1-55054-703-8. 


This  practical  reference  work  remains  easy 
to  use  for  plant  identification.  Readers  of  the 
second  edition  will  wish  to  buy  the  new 
volume  to  obtain  56  new  pages  about  grasses 
and  sedges,  contributed  by  the  new,  fourth 
author,  Frank  Switzer.  This  section  is  a 
significant,  welcome  addition.  The  3rd  edition 
contains  96  more  colour  photos,  for  a  total 
of  750,  illustrating  455  species  (compared  to 
250  species  in  the  first  edition  and  400  in  the 
second).  Again  excellent  line  drawings  offer 
details  not  always  evident  in  photos. 

Descriptions  of  individual  plants  provide 
adequate  information  concerning  shape  and 
texture,  essential  to  identification.  The  habitat 
notes  provide  clues  to  likely  areas  in  which  a 
species  would  be  found,  and  are  particularly 
valuable  when  different  varieties  of  a  species 
are  included  on  a  single  page.  Helpful  notes, 


such  as  those  on  poisonous  properties  (pp. 
186-187),  rarity  (p.  203),  and  a  suggestion 
for  use  (p.  204),  provide  additional  interest. 

Grasses  and  grass-like  plants  are  a 
significant  and  welcome  portion  of  this  new 
edition.  Only  a  few  of  the  habitat  views  are 
disappointing. 

On  the  whole,  the  images  successfully 
allow  identification  of  the  species,  a 
considerable  achievement  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  plant  photography.  Wild 
flower  adventurers,  whether  or  not  they  have 
ventured  into  the  prairie  regions  before,  will 
be  challenged  and  pleased  by  this  extremely 
well-illustrated  book. 

Reviewed  by  Robert  W.  Lodge,  218-10 
Paul  Kane  Place.,  Victoria,  B.C.  V9A  7J8 


Photo  by  Fenton  R.  Vance 
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PELICAN  BALLET 

JUDITH  L.  WILLIS,  447  Beirut  Drive,  S.W.,  Calgary,  AB  T3E  6Z3 

A  hundred  black  wing  tips 
Float  in  the  sky 
Turning  and  climbing 
My  eyes  look  and  sigh 

They  turn  in  circles 
First  black  and  then  white 
A  precision  dance 
Till  they’re  out  of  sight 

They  have  no  limits 
The  heavens  are  theirs 
Rising  thermal  winds 
Are  their  only  cares 

As  higher  they  go 
With  each  puff  of  air 
My  life  as  a  man 
Seems  truly  unfair 

I  can’t  leave  the  earth 
At  a  moment’s  whim 
Or  soar  to  the  bounds 
Of  God’s  outer  rim 

If  only  my  life 
Could  change  for  a  day 
I’d  dance  the  dance 
Of  Pelican  Ballet 


“Finding  a  wet/dry  meadow  with  large  patches  of  dogbane  and  milkweeds 
adjacent  to  a  rich  woodland  lets  you  preview  your  place  in  heaven.” 
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ERRATA 


All  four  photographs  in  Bernie  Gollop's 
article  on  international  butterfly  counts  ( Blue 
Jay  57:101-109,  June  1999)  should  have 
been  credited  to  Anna  Leighton,  not  to 
Gollop. 

In  Diana  Bizecki  Robson's  article,  "New 
bird  records  for  the  McLennan  Lake  area, 
Saskatchewan,"  ( Blue  Jay  57:114,  June 
1999,  paragraph  2,  line  12),  change  "White- 
throated  Vireo"  to  "White-throated  Sparrow." 


Snakes  (from  Blue  Jay  Volume  7,  No.  3,  September  1949) 

One  of  the  largest  Bull  Snakes  to  be  caught  in  Saskatchewan  was  brought  to  the 
Provincial  Museum  this  spring  by  G.A.  Carnie  of  Regina.  ...  Caught ...  at  Estevan. 
It  is  72  inches  long  and  weighed  3  pounds,  7  ounces. 


On  July  14  last  [1948],  Albert  Swanston,  of  the  museum  staff, 
caught  a  snake  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Gibbs.  ...  a  Garter  Snake, 

37  and  a  half  inches  in  length  ...  when  it  was  being  prepared  for  mounting, 
44  young  were  removed  from  its  body. 
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NATURE  SASKATCHEWAN  SPRING 
MEET,  PREECEVILLE,  SK 
May  28-30,  1999 

Superb  organization,  small-town  hospitality,  good  food,  good  fellowship. 

The  Kelsey  Ecological  Society  did  a  marvellous  job. 


Nature  Saskatchewan  50th  anniversary  birthday  cake. 

Photo  by  Don  Johnston 
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Field  trip  participants.  Photo  by  Don  Johnston 


SPRING  MEET  AT  PREECECVII  l  F 
MAY  28-30,  1999  ttUtCV|LLE, 


The  photographs  on  page  17 
1 75,  Vol.  57  No.  3  of  Blue  Jay  attr 
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Field  trip  participants.  Photo  by  Don  Johnston 


Bus  tour  to  Brandon  Lands  and  Fort  Pelly,  May  28,  1999  Photo  by  Russ  Peet 
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Brandon  Lands  plaque  unveiling ,  by  President  Diana  Bizecki 
Robson  and  Donna  Green ,  daughter  of  Lome  and  Christine 
Brandon 


Betty  Brandon  and  Donna  Green,  daughters  of  Lome  and  Christine  Brandon 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  FORM 


□  New  Member  □  Renewal 

Name  (please  print)  . 

Address  . 

City  .  Prov  Postal  Code 

Phone  .  Fax  E-Mail  . 

□  Change  of  Address:  Please  write  in  new  address  above 

□  Gift  Membership: 

Name  (please  print)  . 

Address  . 

City  .  Prov  Postal  Code 

Phone  .  Fax  E-Mail  . 
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One  Year 

Three  Year 

Five  Year 

Individual 

□  $25 

□  $65 

□  $95 

Family 

□  $30 

□  $75 

□  $115 

Student 

□  $15 
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winning  nature  magazine  Nature  Canada  and  the  conservation  newsletter  Nature  Alert. 
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Nature  Saskatchewan  Membership  $ 
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Canadian  Nature  Federation  Dues  $ 
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